





This week’s Novelette is a powerful and moving story! 
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POOR LITTLE VAL. 


By the Author of “ Her Just: Reward,” 
Princess Hildegarde,” &c., &e. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. 


CHAPTER. I. 
AM very sorry for you, Bthel. I 
know you had ho such great 
things for Eric; but our chil- 
Gag) dren seem born only to plague 
; us, and this prodested ahiases 
conek ier nen way,” and Mrs. Grant 
3 b A 
“ Unsuitable ! yes ; et hn upto ? 
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‘GREAT HRAVENS! SHE HAS HEARD ALL! OH, MY POOR LITTLE VAL!’ SAID ERIC, AS, WITH A STARTLED RXCLAMATION, HE 


STOOPEP TO RAISE THE PROSTRATE FORM. 


) Bric is of age, sole master of the house and ‘¢] shal] obey my son’s wish,’’ Mrs. Hast- 
estate, and the kindest and best of sons, | lake answered coldly. ‘‘ Where is the use 
sone given to Quixotic deeds. I think 1/ of raking up an old scandal ? And even you, 
could bear the idea of this engagement | Philippa, will acknowledge the girl’s mother 
better if only he loved her. I have his letter | was as much sinned against as sinning 
here. Listen what he writes :-— r, weak soul.’’ 
*¢*I hope you will treat poor little Val| ‘‘ Her offence is beyond pardon. I wonder 
kindly, for my sake. It is true I cannot in | to hear you condone it!’ 
any sense be called her Jover, but 1 am gen- Mrs. Eastlake smiled a trifie svornfully ; 
fond of, and sorry for her. Save | then said,— 
myself, she bas not a friend in the world: | ‘“‘ I do got pretend I feel any liking for 
and, above all, mother, remember ler | Valentine Dalton, but I shall treat her 
mother’s story is to be a profound secret. | courteously ; only I wish, with all my heart, 
She has never heard a hint of the truth.’” | that my son had never gone on this disas- 
“Well,” gaid Mrs. Grant, as the other | trous tour. It was at Dijon he met the 
folded the letter, ‘I think she should know | Daltons, and even then Mr. Dalton was 
all, and how in every respect she is differ- | rapidly sinking. He wrote to his wife’, 








Next week: MONA’S FAILURE. Long Complete Story. 


ently situated to other girls.” friends to take charge of the girl, but on, 
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and a}l refused utterly, and he himself stood 
alone in the world. . Eric says the sight of 
his agony and anxiety so touched him, the 
girl's friendlessiiess: so appealed to him, 
that he proposed to marry her as soon as 
matters could be arranged.”' 

**And his proposal was accepted, of 
course ?'’ said Mrs. Grant, smiling mal- 
iciously as she adjusted her furs. ‘* You 
expect the young people to-night? And 
does your sister come on here with them?” 

**Oh, no! they part company at Yeovil. 
Good-bye dear, my kindest love’ to Guine- 
vere. Ifonly Bric could have seen her before 
this fatal engagement oceurred !"” 

** It is useless to cry over spilt milk, and 
if he has chosen to spoil his life that is his 
concern only. Good-bye, I will bring Guine- 
vere over to-morrow.”' 

Left alone, Mrs. Kastlake sat thoughtful 
and grave, the firelight playing about her 
queenly figure, ‘seo the proud lines of 
the handsome face, er heart was heavy 
with disappointment, but she gave no sign 
of this ; and when two girls, tall and beauti- 
ful as herself, entered, she looked up witha 
faint.smile. 

‘* Not dressed, mamma!’ said the elder. 
** Do you know how late it is? They will be 
here soon.”’ 

“IT am going to my room, now, Mande, 
and, girls, I must reiterate my warning of 
last night, Do not displease Erie by any 
show 6f antagonism against Miss Dalton.’’ 

‘* Mamma,”’ said Maude, flushing, “I trust 

we are ladies; at the same time, it is un- 
pleasant to live in daily and hourly contact 
with such & woman’s child, ‘like mother, 
like daughter,’ ’’ 
y "Be just,” urged Mrs. Hastlake, as 
she rustled away, leaving the sisters to 
discuss the unwelcome visitor. The 
shadows deepened in the beautifol old 
room; the slow minutes wore by, and 
when the lights were brought in they 
found they had yet an hour to wait before 
Eric and his flancée arrived. Mrs. 
Eastlake came down richly dressed in black 
velvet and pect, looking queenly and 
stern, and the time passed in desultory 
gossip until the distant sound of wheels 
was heard. ‘The mother rose just a little 
agitated, and waited with an elbow on the 
mantel, until with a clatter the carriage 
came up the drive; then slowly descending 
the stairs reached the hall, just as her son 
entered with a girl upon his arm—so slight, 
so small, as to seem a child. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, and from beneath 
her black hat the small face gleamed white 
and piteous, the great brown eyes had a 
wistful, timid look, which touched Mrs. 
Eastlake to compassion. 

‘This is my mother, Val,’’ the young 
man said, leading her forward, and Mrs. 
Eastlake touched the girl’s brow with her 
lips. Such a shrinking, piteous child, so 
like what her mother had been before her, 
only with a touch more firmness about the 
sensitive mouth. 

*““You have had a long journey,’’ Mrs. 
Eastlake said, courteously, ‘* and will be 
glad to change your dress. My maid will 
show you your rooni.”’ 

As she spoke a showily-dressed damsel 
stepped forward, and after a quick, half- 
contemptuous glance at the little shrinking 
figure, led the way upstairs. In a short 
while she bad un sacked Val's modest trunk, 
and mastered the extent of her wardrobe. 
Then she set to work to braid the beautiful 
brown hair—which was one of its ownér’s 
fewcharms. And all the while hér fingers 
deftly wove the heavy plaits, she furtively 
wutched the small white face reflected in 
the mirror. 

**She isn't ge 4 abit,” she thought. 
‘What could Mr. Eric see in her? And, 
upon my word, she’s crying’! ’’ as the slow 





tears filled the dark eyes. ‘*‘ What a 
baby! ’" 

The simple toilet was quickly made, and 
Val turned her tear-stained face towards 
the maid. 

*¢ Thank you for your help,’’ she said, un- 
certainly. ‘‘lam quite ready to go down 
now, please,’’ and the Abigail fluttered 
dow pstairs before her. 

As she entered the room Eric wept for- 
ward and whispered a few encouraging 
words to her, then introduced her to Maude 
and Gertrade, who murmured polite com- 
monplaces and touched the little hand with 
their finger-tips. Then they all went down 
to dinver, Val so shy and constrained that 
she answered all remarks in monosy! lables, 
and searcely ever lifted her eyes from her 
plate. It was touching to see the tender- 
ness with whieh Eric treated her—a tender- 
ness wholly deyoid of love, but so full of 
chivalrous pity that poor little Val never 
dreamed what a sacrifice he had made in 
linking his life with hers. The sudden 





soul, and will make me as happy as a man 
can expect to be.”’ 

| The mother shook her . “Doknow 
you better than you do yourself, and J fore- 
see nothing but misery for both.1 can only 
pray Heaven that history may not repeat 
itself. Valentine is very like that unhappy 
woman. When is the wedding to be?” 

“Oh! not yet. She is only eighteen—in 
a year’s time, perhaps. Mother, I am deeply 
grieved to ‘have disappointed ‘you, but, 
in my place any man would have acted 
as I did. She was homeless, friendless, 
almost penniless.” 

“You are a noble boy,'’ with tears of 
love and pride in-her eyes, * but-you have 
erred terribly. Good-night, good-night, and 
may | prove a false prophet.” 

As the days wore by, Val's shyness and 
constraint only increased, and san added 
shade of melancholy stole over the white, 
small face. Already, she felt herself an 
interloper, although, indeed, Mrs. Eastlake 
and her danghters treated her with invari- 


lighting up of the small face, the qeick, re- | able courtesy and consideration. But Val’s 


sponsive smile when he addressed her, told, 
too, how already he was her hero, ber king 
—the one idol in all the world for her. 

After dinner the girls playe@ and sang, 
and Eric prevailed on Va¥ to give them a 
quaint old English ballad. 

‘*T am quite proud of Val’s singing, 
mether,’”’ he said, looking kindly down at 
the diminutive figure ; ‘‘ it is the one thing 
she excels in.”’ 


The girl's voice was not powerful, but of | have you spoil 
in 


a peculiarly sweet and clear quality, and 
when the song ended, Mrs. Eastlake, in 
momentary’forgetfulness, said,— 
‘Your voice is like your mother’s.”’ 
Instantly all Val’s shyness vanished, and 
the little eager face flushed as she asked,— 
* Did heey 
me of her sometimes ?”’ ‘ 
‘*We were never friends,’’ coldly, ** and 
vee she married Mr. Dalton I never saw 
er.”” 
Something in her tone made Val wince, 
but Erie came bravely to the rescue. 
‘¢Come here, Val,”’ le said, ‘‘ I want to 
show you some Shakespearean illustra- 
tions,’’ and drawing her apart, added,— 
** Now, tell me all you remember of your 


ow manma ? will you talk to | such a notion into your head?” 


was a nature which yearned for love, as 

the sunflower turns to the sun, and with- 

| out it she drooped sadly, She began to 

feel that, in choosing her, Eric had dis- 

pleased his friends, and spoiled his pros- 

ects. That thought was torture to her. 
e day he came upon her in tears. 

‘“ Why, ltttle woman, what has gone 
wrong ?’’ he asked in a tone of tenderness, 
such as one uses to @ hurt child. “1 can't 
ose bonny eyes with 


at i we her head against his arm. 
‘* Bric, J want you to tell me truly, were 
rose people very, very angry when they 
eard we were ed” 
“ You silly goose, ho. What has put 


“* Tam very foolish,’’ F jcon- 
viction, * but I think ites ap en 
people care for me, and somel Tam 
afraid t—that——"" i " 

+ ZO On, sweetheart.”’: 
oad Tren gt 
me—that they think you should have chosen 
} more wisely ; and@_ ies I am afraid 
that now you know liow @ fam, you, 


too, will be sorry. If it is go-~if it is sv, 


mother; remember | must always be your | Eric—let me go away.” 


confidante. Do you recollect her well?” 

** Oh, yes !”’ with a faraway look in the 
lovely eyes.. ‘‘ You see, I was ten when 
she died, poor mamma; papa was never 
glad any more. She was little, like me, 
and her face was the saddest and sweetest 
I ever saw. She had suffered a great 


trouble before papa married her, although | very reserved—could nat be demonstrative 
We used to | if they tried. As for me, child, do | look 
ether in that old house at “ange with my bargain? Come, kiss 


I cannot tell you what it was. 
be so happy 
Darmstadt, although we never visited or 
received. You know, Eric (she spoke dis 


name with pretty shyness), we were always | 


poor, and mamma never cated for society."’ 

That night, when Mrs. Hastlake and her 
son were alone, the former said, 

‘* Bric, you are foolish to encourage that 
child to speak of her mother ; it might lead 
te mutch awkwardness. Depend upon it, 
before long, someone will tell her thetruth,"’ 

‘*1¢ will be unfortunate for the one who 
does so should I learn it!’’ in a flash of 
scorn. ‘* Poor little soul, it would kill her; 
she is such a child yet. You will be kind 
to her, mother ?”’ 

‘*{ will treat her with all due considera- 
tion, but I will not feign an affection I do 
not feel. Oh, my boy! my boy! you have 
acted rashly, and will besorry in the fucurep 
If only you loved her the sacrifice would be 
less; but such a plain, unformed, little 
thing.”’ 

‘*T am very fohd of her,’’ he said, loyally, 
‘and can mould her into what likeness i 
choose. She is a dear, affectionate, little 


She was trembling violently, and so vast 
‘iy filled the young man’s heart, he halt 

jeved he loved her. Drawing ber close, 
he said gently —. : st 

““My dear, you should not encourage 
such morbid thoughts, You do under- 
stand my mother and the girls. are 





e and be good. 

But she held back a little, ; 

** | am not fit to be your wife—I feel it, 1 
know it.’’ ' 

** Does this mean, Valentine, that you do 
not love me?"’ be asked gravely. 

‘t No, oh wo! How can you dream that? 
I only want todo what is hest for you. 
love you with all my heart—oh, yes! ‘with 
all my heart and strength.’’ ‘ 

“Then that settles the question,’ gaily, 
**and we will have no more doubts and 
fears. Runand dress. 1 am going to drive 
you to Wellwood; when there, . » you 
must get some ribbons or fal lals to 
brighten your dress, as 1 want you to look 
your best to-uight. Mr. and Miss Grant 
will dine with us.” . o 

“ Are they nice?" timidly. 

‘don’t know. Mrs. Grant has only 
4 lived in this neighbourhood a year, 80 We 
are acqguaintences only, although she und 
wy motber are good. triends, Miss Guive- 
} vere 1 do not know. A slight illness has 
| prevented her from calling upon you,’ 
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“ What a beautiful name. Is she lovely ?’’ 
with a touch of wistfuless in her voice. 

“fT understand so, Little Curiosity; and, 
pray, how Jong am I to be kept waiting ?”’ 

‘*] am going now,’’ and with a smile she 
vanished, leaving her lover very thoughful. 

The drive to Wellwood was pleasant, and 
the keen air brought a faint tinge of colour 
to the usually pale face. The beautiful 
luminous. eves were full. of happy love as 
they were lifted to Eric's. ‘ Poor little 
girl,” he thought, ‘‘ may she never know 
ny love is Jess than bers,’’ 

She bought some ribbons and white lace, 
and Eric insisted upon purchasing some 
strings of pearls for her hair, saying, ‘* it 
was a Shame such beautiful bair- should go 
unadorned,” and fall of content they 
reached home. Val ran to her room, to 

repare what was, to her simple ideas, an 
elaborate toilet, and Eric, having dressed, 
sauntered into the drawing-roow, all ignor- 
aut that to-night he was to meet his fate— 
happily oblivious of the misery which would 
pate up for Valentine from the events of to- 
night. 





CHAPTER Il. 


MAUDE was talking to a tall girl in white, 
and veither saw Hrie’s entranee. He stood 
unobserved, silent, held breathless by the 
new, strange beauty before him. 

She was possibly twenty, and a certainair 
of pride sat well upon the fair face, and the 
queenly figure. Masses of soft, yellow hair 
were drawn back in waves from the broad, 
low brow, and coiled in heavy plaits at the 
nape of the neck, Black brows and lashes 
darkened the already dark hazel eyes ; and, 
as the red lips curved into a smile, Eric 
thought a man possessing so much loveliness 
was to be envied. 

Not a fleck of colour stained the purity of 
her dross, which was almost severe in its 
simplicity, and admirably calculated to en- 
hance her many charms. 

Maude was first to see the intrader, and 
she motioned him to come forward, saying 
to her companion,— 

“Guinevere, you must know my brother!”’ 
Then these two were face to face—these 
two w lives henceforth would be in- 
extricably mixed and mingled. 

The girl knew all the story of his unsel- 
fishness, his sacrifice,.and was prepared to 
like him ; her beanty took his breath away. 

He yop | knew of what they talked; he 


only h the subtle music of her low 
voice, the ig! nes of her light hter. 
He drew a deep breath of relief when. Val 


entered, and his pity for her was so keen as 
to be pain. She ed smaller, more child- 
ish, than ever beside these stately girls, 
her wistful eyes and sad young face were ia 
marked contrast.to those around. __ 

He went to meet her. She was wearing 
bis peafls,in her hair; there were white 
roses at he? breast. . Eric would remeniber 
her thas in all the years to.come. She 
looked up into his face with a winning, wel- 
come smile, then whispered,— 

“Oh! Bric, what a lovely girl! I would 
give ten years of my life to be like her.” 

Her generous praise pleased him. 

“You are best as you are, you shy little 
mouse,’’ he said, ars, - oy apiter 
your courage toget er. am going to in 
troduce you to ‘ the beantiful Font lady ;’ 
sbe is Miss Guinevere Grant."’ 
wins og Baa " hoo — the hg ge 

onde, guickly, and seeing 80 
near, said, informally, , 

“Tam flattered that Mr. Eastlake has 
brought you to me sosoon. I hope we shall 
be excellent friends ! ’ and something in her 

“TI should like it very much,” she said, 
naively. “I have never had a girl friend.” 
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Then there was a stampede to the dining- 
room, and Val was separated by half a 
length of the table from Miss Grant, who 
was talking merrily toa yonng curate. But 
when the ladies rose Guinevere, possessing 
herself of Val’s hand, said,— 

‘*Take me into the house. I hate sitting 
with a dozen of my sex, unsavoured by a 
single male's society. There isalways sure 
to be scandal,”’ and Val was nothing loth. 

Miss Grant had often visited the conser- 
vatories before, so her inspbction was of 
the most cursory kind ; and presently sh 
sat down, drawing Val close beside her; 
Jittle by little winning her to speak of her- 
self, listening with her brilliant eyes grown 
soft_and pitiful, until when the shy voice 
ceased she stooped, and gently kissed the 
pale cheek. 

The colour flushed then Over Val's face 
and throat; she was so grateful for, so un- 
used to, kindness now, save from Eric. 

**T shall love you all my life,’’ she cried, 
impetuously, whilst the other laughed 
somewhat uncertainly. ‘‘How beautiful 
you are! How kind to mo! I wish, oh! 
with all my heart, I wish I had a share of 
your loveliness, for his sake.’’ The last 
words were spoken below her breath, but 
Guinevere heard them, and was touched by 
them. 

**He Joves you for yourself,’’ she said. 
‘Be content, Val. ({ may call you Val?) 
You sweet little innocent, do you forget the 
old saying, ‘ Beauty is only skin deep?’ "’ 

“Jt always seems to me the beautiful 
must be Food. and should be hapyy,”’ 
answered Val, gravely, ‘‘ and you have the 
face of an angel, whilst I-—’’ 

** You are one of those little women who 
quietly walk into people's hearts.’’ 

They went back to the drawing-room fast 
friends, but Guinevere saw from her 
mother’s expression that she had deeply 
vexed her, though it must be confessed 
that thought did not trouble her serenity. 

“Guinevere,” said Mrs, Grant, as she 
rustled up to her, ‘' I was never so annoyed 
with you. How can you make yourself so 


ridiculously conspicuous with that girl?’”’ 


**Lam sorry to appear ridiculovs,’’ the 
daughter said, coldly, ‘‘ as 1, for one, shall 
treat her with something more than 
courtesy.” 

She looked so resolute, so proud, standing 
there in her ripe, young beauty, that Mrs. 
Grant thought it wise to conciliate her. 

*“Itis of your welfare I think always, 
Guincvere ; and I may be pardoned if! wish 
that all your associates should be stainless 
in mame.” _ 

The beautiful face never changed or soft- 
ened. The girl knew too well that her 
mother would countenance any vice in an 
eligible parti, would use her best endeavour 
to force her into ney alliance which pro- 
mised wealth and rank. 

She turned away wearily, scornfully. 

‘* That poor child is happier than 1,’’ she 
thought. ‘I eiVy her innocence of the 
world and its ways.’’ Then someone joined 
her, begging for a song, and she moved to 
the piano, followed by a small court of 
admirers, 

Val was happy, being allowed to play the 
accompaniment; and as she listened to the 
exquisite voice pealing upwards and on- 
wards, tears rose to her dark eyes—tears of 
pleasure and of pride in this new friend, 
who already was second only to Eric in her 
r 


a Is she not beautifal?’’ she questioned 
him when all the guests were gone. “* There 
is no one like her! Not even your sisters 
have her loveliness and grace. And, oh, 


Eric | she isso kind, so to me! I found 
myself wondering over ber goodness whilst 
she talked | ’’ 


e smoothed ber dark hair gently. 


‘‘ The wonder is how any creature could 
be harsh to you, you Jittle, timid thing! 
Now run off to your room, or you will lose 
your beauty sleep.” 

Sho clung to him a moment. 

** Bric, why do you always treat meas a 
child? I feel quite old sometimes; and it 
hurts me to think I am only a toy for you! 
I want to help you in everything, as I did 
papa. Here I am always idle.”’ 

. ** Your mission is to love me and minister 
to my happiness,”’ he said, playfally. 

She hid ber face against his breast. 

‘*1 do love you!”’ she said, with such 
passionate abandon that he was startled. 
** Jt would kill me to lose you! ”’ 

In after days he would remember those 
words sadly, pitifully; even now they 
startled and grieved him. He had never 
wished she would give him more than affec- 
tion. But he lifted the small, tender face, 
and kissed the quivering lips, then led her 
to the door, where they parted—she to 
dream happily of him, he to go back 
thoughtfu ly, troubled a little by Val's 
words, haunted by the beautiful face of 
Guinevere Grant, dwejling almost uncon- 
sciously on what might have been. 

After this Guinevere was a constant 
visitor,and a close observer would have seen 
that Mrs. Grant continually contrived to 
throw her into Eric’s society, much as the 
girl resented this. 

She was always most kind to poor little 
Val, treating her with an _ affectionate 
tenderness that was quite touching ; shield- 
ing her as best she could from her mother’s 
ill-veiled scorn and dislike, preferring her 
to Maude and Gertrude, who were not too 
well pleased by her openly expressed affec- 
tion ior Val. 

Eric was grateful to her, althongh he 
wondered over her open coldness to himself, 
and strove to break down the barrier 
between them. 

He did not guess Miss Grant was just a 
little afraid that she should learn to love 
him. Already he was a hero to her, self- 
sacrificing and generous, and the chara of 
his manner appealed peculiarly to her. 

Sometimes she was prevailed upon to 
share Val’s ride with him; and her bright 
chatter enlivened the way as Val's never 
could do, 

She was a fearless rider, and looked 
superb in the saddle, whilst Val was timid 
in the extreme, and no™amount of practise 
wuld ever make her a good horsewoman. 

What wonder if Eric, ‘‘ being a man, 
having eyes,’’ should note the difference 
between_his fiancée and her friend; the one 
plain, dark, quiet; the other crowned with 
such beauty as the angels wear, resolute 
and fearless. 

Poor Val! poor little Val!» . 

She was too unsuspicious, too trustful to 
believe that, having given her, his heart, he 
could take it back again. She did not 
dream, the poor child, that she had never 
had his love, that affection and. tenderness 
were far apart from the grand passion. Oh! 
it was pitiful! 

Mrs. Eastlake, looking on, saw that 
daily Eric became graver, more taciturn; 


saw, too, his growing love for Guinevere, . 


and hoped that matters ‘‘ would right them- 
selves,’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ she said to Mande, ‘‘ of 
course { would provide for Valentine should 
a rupture occur, although her mother’s 
people should be responsible for her maine 
tenance. Itis unnatural that Eric should 
so sacrifice hig life's happiness to a Quixotic 
idea, although I‘shali say no word to him 
that may hint my wish. Guinevere isa girl 
to be proud of! "’ 

‘*She is most beautiful!’ Maude said, 





generously; “and Val is such a little, un- 
formed, plain creature, that Eric may well 
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be pardoned if he finds his promise too hard 


And Val went on her way, heedless of 
what lay before her, happy in the fixed 
belief that she was first and dearest in 
Eric's heart, the heart which daily drifted 
farther from hers, which was full of one 
bright image, one vain longing growing into 
a bitter despair. 

But whatever Bric suffered he was brave 
enough to hide. He had won Val's love 
unwittingly ; he had freely offered her all 
his life, all his fortune; and now if hé 
realised his mistake let his be the 
suffering. 

Still he was neither stoical nor immacu* 
late ; and one night when he stood talking 
to Guiney*re, the longing to tell her all he 
felt, all she was to Eien 80 possessed him 
that he could no py 9 keep silence, 

‘Miss Grant,"’ he said, ‘‘ lam a poor 
companion I fear, but 1 am botheriiig myself 
with the problem of life, and wondering if 
it is worth living. It is so full of mistakes, 
of vain longings, of fruitless hopes; but 
suppose a man has made a false step which 
ogg ati to spoil his whole life, what must 

ie do?’ 

**If the-error cannot be retrieved, he 
must bear the consequences bravely and 
patiently,’’ Guinevere answered, screening 
her face with her fan, “ otherwise he is a 
coward.”’ 

** Perhaps you don’t understand ; let me 
make the matter plainer. Suppose the man 
of whom ‘we speak, in a rash moment— 
carried out of himself by another's anguish— 
ges himself to marry a girl for whom 

e has no love?”’ 


**He must.keep his word, or brand him- |. 


self as dishonourable.”’ 

“But which is the most dishonourable of 
the two—to claim one’s freedom, or to 
marry one woman whilst loving another? ’’ 

‘““Why do you ask me these things?" 
Guinevere said, in a low, distressd voice. 
‘*Mr. Eastlake, there is only one way to 
open to you. You must abide by your 
promise.’’ 

She broke down all subterfuges, and 
spoke with brave candour. Erie stood 
silent a moment, then bowing,. answered 
gravely,— 

‘*Thank you. I will abide by your de- 
get but it is hard,’’ then he looked at 

er. 

She was white as the flowers she wore, 
and ker wonderful eyes were dimmed by 
tears. He would have given a year of his 
life for the privilege to kiss them away. 
But he only said, in a commonplace tone,— 

‘Grant me one favour; give mea flower 
you have worn,” and without a word, she 
obeyed. 

In a moment she had recovered her usual 
manner, and placing her hand on his arm, 
said: *‘Take me back to mamma, if you 
please.’’ 

Eric thought ‘‘ She does not care,’’ whilst 
all her heart was crying ‘‘ Oh, my love, my 
love! Lost to me; it is cruel I should be 
my own executioner,”’ 

Little he dreamed of this as he brooded 
over what might have been, and now could 
never be, and only the anxious tenderness of 
Val’s eyes penatled hita to a sense of bis 
duty to her. He joined her at once. 

** You look ill,’’ she said, in a soft, coax- 
ing way which was her chief charm. “I 
se you take too little care of your- 
self.’’ 


**T was always a careless fellow; but it 
will soon be your duty to look after me and 
lectare me, Val. I only hope your care 
won’t take the form of gruel aud hot 
fiannels.”’ 

She laughed, blushing brightly at the 
fame time. 

**T don’t think yon would prove a yery 
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tractable patient,” she said, with an up- 
ward glance, ‘‘and lam sure I dared not 
lecture you, you big, formidable boy. I 
would only be very, very anxious to please 
ou. 

His heart smote him with pity for her. 
The poor child, she gave so much in return 
for his little ; but he would be very good to 
her always. She should never know how 
wasted was his whole life for her sake, 
never guess how bitterly he rued that 
promise made to her dying father in the far- 
away foreign town. 

Miserably he went to his room that 
night. ‘* Fool! fool!’ he thought, “‘so to 
thrust happiness aside,’’ and then all that 
was best and noblest in his nature rose up 
in protest against him. His face softened, 
his eyes shone through a strange mist, a a 
rush of tenderness came over him. 

‘* Poor little ereature, dear little Val,” 
he thought, ‘‘ she has only me, and, please 
Heaven, I will never hurt or deceive her. 1 
must and will forget Guinevere; to re- 
member her is folly.’ 

So for days he avoided. her, and Val won- 
dered why he was so chary of his praises of 
her friend, so loth to ‘meet or converse with 


her. 

If she had been wise she would have 
guessed the truth ; but she wac as simple as 
she was confiding, and not yet was she to 
taste the cup of knowledge, which, once 
tasted, would poison all her days and 
nights, until, in sheer weariness and 
despair, she would lie down never to ioe 
again, never to vex those about her any 
more. 
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WINTER passed, and spring came with its 
wealth of flowers, its bright days and un- 
certain winds. Thetime of Eric’s freedom 
was wearing fast away, and he shrank back 
nentally at the p t before him. But 
there was no change in his manner towards 
Val, unless, indeed, it was more remarkably 
tender and protecting. Both he and Guine- 
vere made much of the little creatare, who 
was too happy in their affection to care how 
the world went on. 

It is true Eric was graver than before, 
but he had many matters to occupy his 
thoughts and energies, so this was no 
source of anxiety to Val. He was about to 
contest the borough, and she was proud in 
her belief of his ultimate success, and 
spoke so naively, so certainly, of the great 
things he would do in the House, that even 
Mrs. Eastlake relaxed into smiles. Her 
manner had softened greatly towards the 
young orphan ; and although she was never 
affectionate, she treated Val with a wonder- 
ful amount of consideration. 

One day in early April the EKastlakes 
dined with Mrs. Grant. There were many 

ple present, and Val’s usual shyness 
was intensified by the presence of so many 
strangers. Mrs. Grant introduced her to a 
tall, elderly lady;- whose start and stare of 
astonishment seemed to bewilder the girl 
more. She hardly knew what she said or 
did, and only became alert when her new 
aequaintance said ,— 

** Do you mean this young lady is Laura 
Byford’s daughter?’’ and Val thought 
Mrs. Grant smiled peculiarly as she an- 
swered in the affirmative. But her shyness 
was gone now ; she was hungering to speak 
of that.dear dead mother, whose sweet, sad 
face and shadowed eyes she could so well 
recall, and she asked eagerly,— 

** Did you knew mamma ?”’ 

** Yes, onee; before she cnt herself off 
from society by her own act!’’ returned 
the other, coldly, and moved away with 





Mrs. Grant. leaving the poor child fright- 
ened and bewildered. 
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She stole away to the conservatory; 
there she could be quiet, there she could 
think. What was her mother's fault ? Why 
would none of her new associates speak of 
her? Why did they shun her child? She 
was slowly waking to the knowledge of 
good and evil, and ali her soul was torn 
with doubt, and a vagae, undefined feeling 
of shame. 

She remembered now that when her 
mother lay dead, lier father had stood look- 
ing at the small white face with yes 
more than sorrow on his own. In the ligh 
of those days Val called it remorse, and 
fo ing | he had sunk on 

‘Tt is all over now, my sweet, it is better 
so, better so! But wife, wife, if you could 
but say ‘I forgive you,’" and Val had 
wondered éven then what need this loving 
} husband and father had of forgiveness. 

Silent and distressed she sat amongst 
the palms and ferns well screened from 
view, and hearing voices and steps shrank 
back further into the shadows... To her 
dismay the new-comers seated themselves 
at a little distance from her, and swayed 
out she recognised Mrs. Grant and her ob- 
noxious friend Mrs, Walsingham. Even 
then Val would have escaped, bat her con- 
atitutional shyness held her back, and she 
——s in her seat, R Se a 
wi go away, © ears to 
their fades on fg Pas a time she almost 
succeeded ; but when Eric’s name coupled 
with her own, reached her, all effort or 
pretence to do so was over. 

**So that splendid young BHastleke is 
going to-marry Miss Dalton,’’ said Mrs. 

alsingham. 

* Yes, it is at pity, and his mother 
feels it keenly ; but she is so foolishly fond 
of him that she will not op any wish or 
plan of his. Bat she is dreadfully disap- 


~ , 

** One can feel no rise at such a senti- 
ment. Does the gi know her own 
history??? as a 

**No; and Mrs. Hastlake, acting on her 
son’s expressed order, refuses to enlighten 
her ignorance, although I have pressed her 
many times to do so. The girl is well 
enongh, but her antecedents won’t bear 
inspection.’’ : 

“* She is a plain little eee apparently 
unfitted in every way to fill her future 

ition ; and it will be very awkward for 
ric Eastlake to introduce his wife to Lord 
Berrydown or one of his clique. People do 
not easily forget such stories as Laura 
Byford’s.” a 

“* And I say that @ man should consider 
his family when proposes such a step 
as marriage,”’ returned Mrs. Grant. “ This 
is very sad for Mrs. and the Misses 
Eastlake, but it will be worse should he 
have children!” She rose as she spoke and 
shook out her skirts. ‘‘ Lt will be pleasant 
to tell them that the maternal grandmother 
was a divorcée!”’ ; 

They moved away unh that low, 
wild cry of shudderin No one 
heard, no one saw that small white figure 
fall heavily and helplessly forward, the 
white arms outstretched, the small hands 
fiercely clenched. nS 

But Val had not fainted ; she was cruelly 
conscious A thousand voices sang that 
awful word in her heart and brain, and the 
shame of her mother’s shame seemed to con- 
sume her like fire. : 

She must go away; she could not barden, 
Erie with undeserved pain ace | 
Ob, Heaven's blessings on him for bis loyal 
love. ; 

Many things, trifies {in themselves, but 
all significant, now returned to her; the 
solitude in which “her ts had always 





lived, their strange shrinking from society 
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her mother's sadness and her father’s half- 
deprecatory manner towards his wife, all 
went to confirm the dreadfal fact of her 
mother’s sin. 

With a low wail she covered her eyes, 
and lay there supine in her anguish, heed- 
less of her p finery, the white gow 
Erie had praised so recently. She knew 
nothing of her own disgrace, felt nothing 
but her Joss of all she loved and prized. 

“Té will kill me,” she whispered in her 
heart. ‘It will kill me! Oh, I wish I 
were dead now! I cannot face my darling, | 
knowing all I know.” Ns 

+ 3 long she lay there she could not 
tell. 

For her ‘*time was not, and all the world 
stood still,”’ by reason of her anguish, and 
she started with a little scream when 
Guinevere’s voice said,— 

‘“* Val—why, little Val! what have you 
been doing? I have hunted everywhere 
for you, Val!’ growing alarmed. ‘ What 
is it? Are you ill, dear?” 

And kneeling beside her, Guinevere lifted 
the recumbent figure in her strong, young 
arms. 

Such a white, wan face, such wild, 
agonised eyes met hers, that her fear in- 
creased; but she stooped and kissed the 
pale lips tenderly. id 

“Let me call help. Oh, my dear, I am 
afraid you are very ill.'’ 

“Yes, but not as you think,” Val said, 
ina choked voice. ‘Go away, Miss Grant, 
please.”’ 

“Miss Grant! Val, what have J 
done that you should grow so suddenly 
formal ?’’ 

“You have done Beery best and 
dearest ; but you must not my friend 
any longer. [fam ashame and a burden to 
cee but most to him—oh, Heaven! most to 

m.”" 

“You are talking very wildly, little Val. 
Try to compose yourself, and tell me all. 
My dear—oh, my dear! "' as the girl madea 
gesture of despair, ‘‘ you frighten me: I 
will fetch Eric.” 

“No, no, no!” grasping Guinevere’s 
skirts feverishly. ‘ You must not do that. 
If you love me you will help me to go away 
and leave him. Oh, I never should have 
come here, never, never! JT know now why 

rs. Eastlake does not love me; and Ido 
not wonder any longer. Iam so unworthy, 
80 unworthy! Yet, how shall I go away? 
I was so happy! "’ and the pitiful voice died 
wailingly out. 

‘*My dear,” Guinevere said, with in- 
finite gentleness, ** you must try to exercise 
some self-control, Presently we may be 
joined by others, and you woald not wish to 
be seen thus. Tel] me 4ll that has occurred 
(she ly partly guessed the truth), and 
let me see in what way I can help you.” As 
for going away, that is out of the question, 
You must consider Eric before your own 
wishes.”’ 

“TI do; ‘indeed I do! and it is for his 
good I shall go. Do yon think it can be 
well for him to marry me—the child of—ot 
& dirorcée,”’ 

Then, finding Guinevere did not shrink, 
she went on,— 

“I loved her so! I loved her so! you 
would not think she could be wicked if youy 

seen and known her. But they said so 
—your mother and that dreadful woman. 
I was sitting here, feeling miserable and 
lonely, when they came in. They talked of 
Eric and me. They pitied him for his ill- 
advised choice, and said what pain and grief 
it was to Mrs. Eastlake; and then they 
pay thother by her maiden name, 
and called her by that dreadfal word. 
- neyere, isit true? ly youknow anything 





me now, If my mother sinned there must 
have been gome terrible excuse for it!" 
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‘*There was, my poor little Val. She was 
sorely sinned against. Let me bring you to 
@ seat, and try to listen quietly whilst I 
tell you ber history ; and try to remember 
whatever wrong she wrought, she is still 
your mother ; and I am sure that she loved 
you dearly.”’ 

She drew Val down beside her, and put 
an arm about her, with her right hand hoid- 
ing both Val’s warm and close. 

Then she told the story, not as her mother 
would have done, but gently, pitifally, a 
divine compassion in her beautiful eyes. 

“Twenty years ago, Val, your mother was 
@ young thing, so like yourself in ways and 
looks that her old friends and acquaintances 
are startled when they see you for the first 
time, almost believing the dead had come to 
life. “She was the only davghter of the 
Honourable Cecil Byford, a younger son of 
the dreadfully impecunious. Karl Fosdale, 
and from her earliest years had been taught 
that she mast marry well for her peoplo’s 
sake. She was neither clever nor beautiful, 
but she was loving, only there was no 
creature on whom to lavish her affection, 
until, in her eighteenth year, she met your 
father, Mr. Francis Dalton. Like herself, 
he was poor, but, having some expectations, 
had been tanght no profession or trade. 

Your grandfather was furious when he 
asked for his daughter, and drove him from 
the house with contumely. Poor Laura was 
sedulously guarded, allowed to go nowhere 
unless accompanied by her mother, and the 

oung people found no chance for speech. 

@ was weak and yielding, terribly afraid 
of her parents; and when Lord Berrydown 
appeared as a suitor, they compelled the 
poor child to accept him. He was a profli- 
gate, and many years her senior; but they 
weighed his gold against his vices, and gave 
him their innoeent ehild, although they 
knew her lover’s past would not bear 
inspection—-that it was black with treachery 
to, and betrayal of, more than one poor 

1 


“Well, they were married, and Mr. 
Dalton went abroad. From the first, Lady 
Berrydown tried to do her duty to her 
ruffianly husband, but she was afraid of 
him—she loathed him, anf he resented this. 
It was not long before he taunted her with 
her love for your father; and, wearying 
soon of his loveless wife (she had been only 
one of his many caprices), he treated her 
brutally. She grew more and more de- 
pe haart § and scared, and when she ventured 
to appeal to her father, he harshly upbraided 
her, bidding her remember her wifely 
duties. So matters went on for more than 
a year. Then Mr. Dalton returned, and, 
hearing of his old love's unhappiness, 
endeavoured to see her, but she steadfastly 
refused to grant him audience. — 

“At length a climax came; a cousin of 
Mr. Dalton’s was dining with the Berry- 
downs, when, almost without provocation, 
my lord, who was in adrunken stata, struck 
his wife, calling her at the same time a 
most opprobious name, An uproar ensued, 
during which the unhappy Jady alternately 
begged no one to avenge her, and prayed 
for protection. The guests presently left, 
believing all wonld be well, but Lord 
Berrydown forced his ay into his wife’s 
boudoir, and there brutually assaulted her. 
In her fear and pain she fled, and knowing 
it was useless to apply to her parents, went 
to Mr. Dalton. She was mad, I think. 
However that may be, the end of it was 
that my lord got his divorce, and Mr. Dalton 
married your mother, taking her abroad as 
soon as the cermony was solemnised. My 
dear! she sinned much, but she was much 
to bo pitied,” . 

The pels. small face dropped on Guine- 
vere’s bosom. 

** Poor mother! poor little mother!"’ Val 


| said. ‘Aud I was so near condemning her, 
Oh! dear friend, thank you a thousand 
times for your goodness, your love and come 
passion No other would have been so just 
or pitiful ; but nothing can make it wise or 
well for me to stay here. I must go away, 
oh! I must go away! ”’ 

‘Is Eric’s happiness nothing to you?" 
Guinevere questioned, bravely, and gener- 
ously putting aside the prompting of her 
own heart, doing deadly hurt to her own 
passionate love. ‘‘ Val, he knew the truth 
when he chose you from among all women 
to be his wife. He was willing, nay, glad 
to lift you to his own level, to give you his 
own honourable name. It would be a poor 
return, indeed, for all kis love to run from 
him now, to make his life a burden because 
of his anxiety concerning you. No, no, Val ; 
you must be brave for his sake, and svor 
you will live down your bistory.’’ 

**People do not easily forget such 
scandals, so Mrs. Walsingham said; and 
Guinevere, 1 have been thinking that per- 
haps it was not love at all that Erie felt for 
me, only he was sorry for my loneliness, too 
good and too generous to let me drift where 
I would,”’ 

**You are talking foolishly,’’ Guinevere 
said, severely ; ‘‘men do not marry out of 
compassion. Your worst fault is your 
absurd self-depreciation. Now, Val, remain 
here (I trust to your honour) whilst I seek 
Mr. Eastlake. He himself shall assure you 
of his love,'’ and without further speech the 
brave girl went back to the gaily-lit rooms, 
to widen the guif which yawned between 
the man she loved and herself. 

It was not hard to distinguish Eric 
amongst the crowd of idlers. His dark head 
towered above all others, and, blushing a 
little at her osvn courage, Guinevere made 
her way to him. 

**Mr. Eastlake, will you please go to Val,”’ 
she said, when she had drawn him aside. 
** She is ill and unhappy. Through a much- 
to-be-deplored accident, she has at length 
learned her mother’s story, and is suffering 
untold agonies of shame and grief.’’ 

*‘You have been with her?’' he said, 
gratefully, ‘‘ comforting her.as none other 
eould, Guinevere, you are anangel!’’ 

‘*A very tarnished, imperfect one,’’ she 
answered, sadly, as she turned awfiy. ‘‘ Val 
ia in the conservatory.”’ 

Always reminding him of his little fiancée, 
always holding him to his allegiance, even 
though it almost broke her heart to drive 
him from her. Always faithful to these two 
she loved, surely Guinevere’s reward would 
come at last ? 

Ah, yes! but with such great pain to one 
that the reward itself would carry a sting 
with it. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Iv was a hard matter to convince Val that 
her mother’s sin should not recoil on her, or 
that it could in any way unfit her to be 
Eric’s wife, and the temptation was strong 
on the young man’to accept the freedom 
she offered. But he thought of her loneli- 
ness, her great love, whica surely he had 
done his best to win by his patience and 
tenderness. Then he thought of Guinevere, 
whose heart he knew was hisown. She had 
not hesitated to place Val’s happiness first, 
then he would be Jess than man to fear to 
tread the path she had taken. 

So with much entreaty and persuasion he 
prevailed:on the hapless child to allow 
matters to remain unaltered, binding her 
by his generosity the closer to himself. 

But there was a great change in Val. 
Always hamble, her humility now became 
painful in its intensity, She seemed daily 
and hourly apologising for her mere exis- 
tence, and the wistful look in her large, 
dark eyes, smote Hric to the heart. She 
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animal, anxious to wait on his pleasure, 
to do him service. And new, at last, Mrs. 
EKastiake’s pride broke down. The child 
had long been growing dear to her; and 
now, when she went trembling into that 
lady’s presence, begging her to overlook 
her unworthiness, and be kind to her for 
Eric’s sake, she fairly broke down; and 


- taking the tiny creature in her arms, kissed 


her gently upon the mouth. 

_“* My dear,” she said, “I will not tell 
you, you are the wife I should have chosen. 
for my son, but I am quite sure you will do 
your best to make him happy. I tried to 
steel my heart. against you, little Val, but 
you have conquered, and from to-day we 


_ are mother and daughter! ’”’ 


When Eric heard of this interview he 
thought Val would now recover her usual 
tone, but he was mistaken; the iron had 
entered her soul too deeply, the shame 
of her mother’s shame weighed heavily 
upon her. 

Always sensitive, she now shrank in fear 
and trembling from meeting strangers, and 
craved nothing so much as seclusion from 
the world. 

Mrs. Eastlake began to be anxious about 
her, she grew. so thin and languid; but 
when she proposed leaving home, Val 
always. shook her head, and, smiling faintly, 
begged they would not carry her away. By 
her wish the arrangements for the wedding 
were suspended. A voice whispered to her 
that she would never enter Eric's house as 
Eric's bride. She was painfully anxious, 
too, to learn what she could.of her mother's 
people; and to please her Bric imparted 
what news fell to his share. The Honour- 
able Cecil Byford, now an old man, had 
been widowed years ago, and gad married a 
second time, his spouse being the relict of 
a Jewish money-lender; and despite her 
money and the Honourable Cecil’s rank, it 
was impossible to float her in society. 

Val sighed as she listened, and Bric said 
quickly,— 

‘You do not think of making yourself 
known to them, I hope?”’ 

‘They are her people,’’ sho answered, 
simply and sadly. 

‘Yes, but her father sold her to certain 
misery, and when you were orphaned re- 
fused to receive yon,’’ Bric retorted, with 
some show of temper. ‘If ever you know 
him personally it will be without my con- 
sent, and against my expressed wish. He 
isan old scoundrel."’ 

Val said no more. She was far too meek 
and loving to oppose him, but -she- often 
wondered over the hard old man, and hoped 
in her tender heart that he was repentant 
for the wrong he had wrought his child. 

Weaker and paler she grew as the spring 
ripened into summer, until, when autumn 
came, she was very frail indeed. Mrs. 
Hastlake was genuinely concerned about 
her health, and insisted upon calling in a 
medical man. 

‘* It was only want of tone—general de- 
pression,’ he said; but Guinevere Grant 
knew better. She, made wise by love 
and suffering, stw that Val was sinking 
under the burden of another’s shame, and 
that nothing short of a miracle could save 
ber. Mrs Grant watched the girl with 
keen, eruel eyes. If she were dying, why 
should she not die now, when the impres- 
sion of her own child’s beauty was so vivid 
upon Eric. 

‘* If no one élse will speak, it remains for 
me to open Valentine Dalton'’s eyes,” she 
thought. ‘‘ What right has she to usurp 
my daughter's place ? '’ 

So she watched and waited her opportu- 
nity, which came all too soon. It was 
Gertrude’s birthday, and there were to be 
great doings. Mrs. Eastlake had superin- 








dashes of scarlet amongst the white 
draperies ; and when the beautiful hair was 
earefully braided, and Val's precious pearls 
adorned the little head, she declared herself 
delighted with the result. , 

**You look very sb my dear!’’ she 
said, ‘‘and Brie will be proud of you”’ 

Val lifted her hand and kissed it gently, 
then turned away with a heavy heart. 

.** How could Eric be proud of her—Eric, 
the handsome and rous ?’’ 

Some tableaux vivants had been \ 
and Guinevere called her to admire her Amy 
Robsart costume. 

“It is very beautiful,’ Val said, ‘‘ and 
Eric will be a handsome Leicester, only the 
character does not suit him. He is ‘the 
stainless knight,’ and you should not have 
chosen such an unlacky heroine.”’ 

Guinevere laughed as she pinched her 
cheek. 

‘“‘T hope we shall uit ourselves well. 
Did you know that Cissie Cottell has 
sr to play Judy to Hric’s Punch? They 
will be comical.”’ 

“Yes. I heard Maude say their repre 
sentation would be as good as a farce; but 
I must go now, dear, to watch for gl 
advent. What a shame your picture is so 
far down the list.’’ 

She joined some acquaintances in the 
room set apart for tableaux vivants, and sat 
quietly watching and enjoying everything 
that passed, when Mrs. Grant rustled up to 
her, and whispering ‘* Eric wants you in the 
Norman Room,’ sank into the place Val had 
just vacated. 

The Norman Room was the pride of Mrs. 
EKastlake's heart, being “hung with quaint 
old tapestries worked by the industrious 
fingers of remote Norman ancestresses, who 
might have been better employed. 

It was lit with antique lamps, and the 
floor was covered with some rushlike sub- 
stitute for carpet- It was sacred to the 
family, and a few particular friends, and 
hither Val went swiftly and lightly, glad to 
think her lover remembered her in the 
midst of so much distraction. Her little 
feet made no noise along the corridors, 
her soft garments ,no rustle, and, unheard, 
she reac the door, which stood wide 


open. 
Gently pushing aside the heavy pengin i 
Val looked in, pS a fell in a shud ro 

heap upon the floor. She had seen an 

heard enough. 

The curtains slipped from her nerveless 
hold, and though she strove, again and 
again, to tear Herself away, she could not 
move. . 

She closed her eyes; but Guinevere’s 
lovely face, distorted with anguish and love, 
was before her still; and still she saw the 
appeal in Eric’s eyes, the hopeless, endless 
passion which so transformed him. And 
as she crouched shuddering there he spoke 
in such a strange, dull voice that above 
her own pain rose divine compassion for 
him. ibe 

‘«Phis, then, is good-bye, Guinevere. It 
is right, it is best, but it is harder than I 
thought. Oh, my love! oh, my love! say 
some kind thing to me before I go! ”’ 

The listener lifted her white, drawn face, 
and waited for the reply. It came, broken 
with sobs and tears. . 

** What shall I say to you—oh, my heart! 
what shall | say? Only this, that I love 

du! love you! love you! and shal! do until 

die! Only this, go back to that poorsoul 
we both hold dear, and never let her know 
the truth. It would kill her to learn that 
pity and affection alone reigned where she 
trusted love was lord.”’ 

Pity and affection! Ob, Heaven! it was 
hard, too hard! She would go mad with 
her misery. 
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followed him like some faithful dumb| tended Val’s dress, introducing daring} ‘You will kiss me before you go, Guine 


vere, as we kiss our dead, 

The wretched child heard the rustle of 
silken garments as Guinevere moved to- 
wards Eric. 

“My beloved, my beloved! good-bye!" 
Oh, how far away their voices sounded. 
Was she dying, or was this. bat a swoon? 
‘** Be good to her, our poor little Val, and in 
time you will be happy—you must be; and 
I shall be a better woman for having known 
and loved you.” 

Their voices were farther. off now ; she 
heard them*as one in a dream, Still, 
with a blind instinct to hide herself, Va! 
contrived to crawl further into the recess, 
then sank silent and senseless on the floor. 
A little later a figure in white and gold 
came out, passing with blind wet eyes close 
to the prostrate girl; still later, a man 
emerged from behind the curtains, and 
in his headlong speed stumblei over her. 
With astartled exclamation he bent over her. 

“Great heavens ! she has heard all ! 
Oh, my poor little Val! ’’ and lifting her in 

is arms, carried her to her room, where 
presently his mother and a maid waited 
upon her. 

The guests heard that Miss Dalton had 
been suddenly taken ill, and were politely 
sympathetic; but Mrs. Grant smiled 
triumphantly, knowing how well her plot 
had worked. 

Guinevere went away unconscious of the 
mischief done, and when the last carriage 
had rolled away Eric went up and listened 
outside Val's door. No sound reached him, 
and presently he ventured to knock softly : 
his mother came vut to him. 

‘*Go down, Eric, she is sleeping now ; 
but I must warn you, my boy, sbe is very, 
very weak and ill. I am afraid she has 
received some great shock.”’ 

“She has. Come with me; I must un- 
burden to you. Mother, if that poor child 
dies, I am the wretchedest man living, 
because I shall be her murderer."’ 

Perplexed_and troubled, Mrs. Eastlake 
followed him downstairs, there to hear the 
story of his wild love for Guinevere, and 
Guinevere’s noble loyalty te her little 
hapless friend. 

She was intensely grieved, the child had 
grown so dear; and yet, pene: it was 
but human that she should be pleased to 
think so unsatisfactory an alliance would 
never take place now. 

‘*] cannot understand how she came to 
follow us,” Erie said. ‘It is not like Val 
to be suspicious or to play the spy.’’ 

‘IT can easily explain that part of the 
matter. Mrs. Grant told her you were 
pe for her in the Norman room ; she is 
the only one to blame, and her motive is 
easily guessed. She is not too serupulous, 
and she hoped that a rupture between you 
and Val would result in an engagement with 
Guinevere."’ 

He frowned and bit his lip. 

‘*] never liked Mrs. Grant, but | thought 
her honourable. I wonder how Guinevere 
has preserved ber nobility of character, 
having such a mother !”’ 

He sighed heavily, and paced to and fro 
restlessly ; then suddenly halting before 
Mrs. Eastlake, said,— 

** Of course, mother, -you understand that 
‘1 am still bound te Valentine; that 1 will 
take fresadom only from her. Poor cbild! 
poor "child ! I have wronged her ernelly, 
and I meant to be so kind.”’ 

He passed a wretched night, harassed by 
the thought of Val's misery, tortured by the 
memory of Guinevere’s love and pain. 

“1 am a worthless fellow,’’ he muttered, 
savagely. ‘‘L always prided myself on wy 
constancy, and now I am as false and fore- 
sworn as Judas. What shall 1, what can 1, 
say to Val?’’ 
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In the morning she sent for him, and he 
obeyed ‘the summons- shamefacedly. He 
found her lying upon a couch, wrapped in 
a white peignoir, than which her face was 


, not leas. white. There were dark circles 


under the lovely eyes, lines of pain about 

the tender mouth, Bat she smiled faintly 
as he entered, and motioned him to her side. 

He sank down on ‘his kness before her, thus 

bringing his face on a level with bers, and 

taking one slender hand in his, prayed 
humbly, ‘* forgive me, dear! ’’ 

“There is nothing to forgive,’ she 
answered, in so weak a voice that he was 
startled. ‘*I might have known you could 
not love me; I might have guessed it was 
impossible to see Guinevere and remain 

- indifferent to her. I thank you both for 
your loyalty to me ; ona have been hardly 
tried. And,oh, my friend! oh, wy friend ! 

for all your generous pity and protection I 

thank you! 1 bless you with all my aching 

heart. Who am I that I should be angry ?— 

I who have received nothing but goodness 

from you and her? Oh! you will be very 

happy, and in your happiness! shall be glad.” 

He looked at her in amazemenc. Sach 
self-denial, such gentleness, seemed almost 
divine to him. ’ 

**Valentine,” be said, * if you are willing 
to accept me as lam, and, knowing all, 
am yet yours.”’ 

She shook her small, dark head, deter- 
minedly. 

“No, Erie; last night made me wise. 
And that yon may know [ am not ungrateful 
for all your goodness, for the williugness 
with which zoe would haye sacrificed your 
whole life for the sake of one you did not 
love, for one who never was or could be 
worthy to be your wife, I give you back 
your freedom, asking oply that when you 
are happy with her you Will not wholly for- 
a one whose only merit was her excveding 
ove.” 

She had spoken rapidly, and in a far more 
matured manner than he had ever heurd in 
her. Now she sat erect—a bright spot 
on either cheek. ' 

‘Do not answer me yet, or I shall grow 
confused, and forget what | wish to say. Do 
not plead with me against my decision, it is 
irrevocable. I have packed all your gifts 
together, Eric. Take them back—no, not 
all; I have dared. to keep the ring. I ask 
you oe svat me be yx a memento of—of 
my happy days. Ico not bear to part: 
with it; I could not bear that another 
should wear it;’’ and a note of pain rar 
through the sweet, young voice. 

“Keep them all, Val; itis alittle thing 
toask. Keep them all, my dear, and when 
you look at them,, remember that he who 
gave them you was false, and so learn to 
forget him.’ i: 

She resented his self-accusation, and it 
was hard to prevail on hor to keep his gifts ; 
but he suceeeded at last, and, seeing she 
was weary, rose to leave her. She held her 
hand to n. . 

‘Good-bye!’ She said, gently, “ to- 
morrow I l be gone,”’ 

“Gone! What do you mean, Val? Where 
are you going?’ 

“ y mother’s people. Oh, spare me 
«Tittle; let me go away until I have 
learned nation and content; then, if 
you wish it—if they @## mot. kind—I will 
come back”? bien 

And seeing the h on her face he 
would not attempt to dissuade her from her 
plan. She lifted her dark eyes to his. 

_'* Kiss me now, dear! for the last—last 
time. Oh, lovet Ob, my darling love, good- 
bye! Tell beg tceigw 4 to oe to me that 
4 may assure her’ of my joy at her ha 
fate,” and when he left-her there were et 


on his chook, which perhaps were not only. 


Val’s, 


« 





| pitifal eyes, 
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Later, Guinevere, pale and trembling, 
entered the room, and, weeping wildly, 
caught Val in her arms. When she dared 
to look into the small, pale face, it was like 
the face of av angel. 





CHAPTER Y. 

VALENTINE had elected to go alone to her 
grandfather's house, and unannounced ; and 
seeing that their entreaties and persuasions 
to change her decision only distressed her, 
Eric and his mother allowed her to go. 

The journey was long and dreary, the 
honourable Cecil's house lying in the heart 
of the Lincolnshire fens ; but it was. over at 
last, and leaving her trunks at the modest 
station, Val started for Lebanon house. 

The flat, unlovely road, stretched ont be- 
fore her in a painfully straight linc. The 
wind was boisterous, and a small rain fell ; 
bat she held on her way steadily, meeting 
no one—hearing-no sound but the howling 
of the wind amongst the trees. And, finally, 


when she was almost too weary to go 


further, she caught sight of the ‘ Grey 
House in the Hollow,”’ of which a friendly 
porter had spoken. 

Tt looked very gloomy and uninviting, and 
an air of privation hung over it. Rumour 
said the second Mrs. Byford was miserly, 
and cut down the expenses to the lowest 
scale. 

Trembling in every limb poor little Val 
went up the ill-kept drive, and knocked 
timidly at the door. After considerable 
delay it was opened by a man-of-all-work, 
who looked stolidly down at the small 
figure and pale face. 

“TI want to see the Honourable Cecil 
Byford,’’ she said. ‘* Will you please take 
in my card ?”’ 

**He don’t seo no one bat the doctor 
now,’’ returned the man, in broadesi dialect. 
‘* Jt’s as much as my place is worth to let 


you in. 

“ But I think he will see me. I um Miss 
Dalton, his grand-daughter,’’ she urged. 

The man was a native, and knew her 
mother’s sad story. How he stared at her 
with undi curiosity ! 

“*I might ha' knowed that if hadn't been 
a fool. You're as like Miss Laura as one 
pea is to another; but I don’t think you'll 
get much 0’ a welcome from master or 
missus.’’ 


**Let me announce myself; please. You 
will escape biame so, Where shall I find 
him? ” © 

"Go al the hall till you come to the 
third door, that's his study, and there you'll 
find him!’’ and pointing the way with a 
grimy finger, he went below to regalo the 
solitary maid with ‘* Miss Laura’s story and 
the Fe tpt rage,’ when he heard she 
had her husband. 
| Reaching the third door, Val knocked, 
and a harsh voice bade her ‘‘ come in,”’ She 
obeyed, in fear and trembling, @nd saw a 
tail old: man, with long, grey haie.and beard, 
seated in a chair ‘ore the. fire—the 
erutches beside him proclaimed him a 
cripple. 

When he saw her standing, dismayed and 
white in the open doorway, he screamed out, 
**Go away! go away! why do you come to 
torture me? I'll swear I acted for your 
good, Laura! "' 

Val stood quite still, regarding him with 

8 abject fear was so to 
witness. 

** You mistake me for my mother. I am 
Valentine Dalton,’ she answered, gently ; 
and when he did not seem to grasp the sense 
of her words, repeated them distinctly and 


This time he understood, and, ashamed of 
his recent fear, broke out furiously ,-— 
* Why do you come like a ghost to startle 





me? You are so infernally like your 


mother? Why do you come here at all? 
Did I not repudiate you long ago?”’ 

** Yes,”’ Val answered, with new-born 
firmness; ‘‘ but I did not think you would 
be so obdurate, so unrepentant, as to cast 
me out shelterless and penniless upon the 
world. If my mother sinned, you were the 
cause of her sin. You made her an outcast, 
and so dowered me with shame. Surely, it 
is a small thing to ask of you—food and 
shelter. But if you refuse it I will go,”’ aud 
she turned away. 

“Stay!’’ said the wretched old man. 
** They told me you were well provided for 
—that you would marry young Eastlake. 
How should I know you were in want ?’’ 

“Tt is true,’’ she said, with simple dignity, 
‘* that Mr. Eastlake would have married me, 
simply to save me from want; but he did 
not love me, and, learning this, I could not 
consent to be his wife.’ 

‘**The more fool you,’’ coarsely. ‘' And 
why are you so confoundedly like Laura? 
Yau are like the ghost of her, and I doubt 
Mrs, Byford’s welcome will not be warm. 
Rebecea has a spirit, and is very parsimon- 
ious. You may wait here if you like until 
she comes home."’ 

Val sat down near the door, whilst her 

randfather alternately grumbled at her and 
moaned his unhappy fate. 

She was faint and hungry, but no refresh- 
ments were offered, and she was too nervous 
to express any wish for them. 

Presently a shabby chaise and miserable- 
looking pony came up the drive, in which 
sata lady, whose booked nose, thick lips, 
and small, cunning. eyes proclaimed her 
origin all too plainly. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Byford entered 
the room, and, having heard of Val's arrival, 
demanded sharply, — 

* Who is this girl, Cecil, and what does 
she want ?"’ 

She spoke in a thick, guttural voice, and 
her manner was coarse in the extreme; but 
the feeble, pitiable creature beside the fire 
answered, soothingly,— 

‘* She is my grandchild, my dear, Laura's 
daughter, and she wishes to reside with 
us.”’ 

“So you are that good-for-nothing 
woman’s daughter, are you? Well, what 
do you want with us? Where are your fine 
friends? And, let me tell you, we have 
nothing to spare to beggars. But for me, he 
would be homeless,’ and she pointed con- 
temptnously to her husband. ‘ You can't 
live on a title, can you? I never should 
have married him but for his lies. He told 
me he would introduce me to society—he! 
The poor wretch who can’t call a penny 
his own—-and I was such a fool I believed 
him.’’ 

During this harangue Cecil Byford sat 
downeast and deprecatory, whilst Val 
shrank from the loud-voiced virago thus 
declaiming her wrongs. Suddenly she 
turned upon the girl,— 

** What.ean you do ?”’ she asked. 

“‘] don’t understand you,” said Valen- 
tine, shrinking further into the corner. 
‘* Please explain.”’ 


‘“‘ Your're like the rest of your family—a 


precious idiot,’’ retorted the lady. ‘* Can 
you sing and play? Do you know French, 
and all that sort of rubbish ?’’ 

‘*I-—I can play, and draw a little. Of 
course I speak French and German, because 
I always lived abroad with papa.”’ 

‘* Well, look here, I’m not a hard woman, 
but I can’t afford to keep any girl in idle- 
nesss; so if you like to teach my niece 
(she’s my ward, teo) you may, if not, you'll 
have to go.”’ 

“I will stay, if you please,’’ Val an- 
swered, tremulously. ‘ is your niece very 
far advanced in her studies ?’’ 

** Not she! and she’s only ten, so you 
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ought to manage pretty well. Come up| There was scarcely a minute of the day 


stairs with me, and I'll showyou where you 
can sleep for to-night,’’ and she whisked 
Val off to a small room furnished with two 
beds, a washstand and a chair. ‘‘I don’t 
go in for high art,’’ she said, with an 
odious laugh, ‘it’s a waste of money. 
Lydia! Whereare you? Lydia!’’ 

Ta answer to her call a child appeared, 
‘who bore so marked a likeness to Mrs. 
Byford that she might have passed for her 
own daughter. 

“This is Miss Dalton, aud she will be 
your governess. Learn all you can; her 
time is yours. You needn’t change your 
dress, Miss Dalton; we don’t stand on 
eeremony here,’ and she went away accom- 
panied by Lydia, who gave poor Val a 
parting scow 

She was left to find her way to. the 
dining-room, where the meagreness of the 
fare contrasted strangely with the costly 
plate. Hungry as she was, Val could not 
eat, and as no wine, was forthcoming, she 
fared badly indeed. Pm 

She was heartily glad when Mrs. Byford 
told her she could go to her room, only her 
gladness was much tempered when she 
learned Lydia occupied the second bed. 

The household rose early, and after a 
hasty and uncomfortable breakfast Valen- 
tine was eseorted to the schoolroom, a bare 
and dirty apartment. Timidly she began 
her duties, conscious that to Lydia she was 
an Object of derision. The child was bent 
upon annoying her, and sueceeded so well 
that in a sudden access of wild despair 
poor Val broke into a wild flood of tears, 
Lydia regarded her with astonishment a 
moment, then pushing ‘books .and_ slate 
aside, coolly and deliberately left the room. 

Val fled to her own apartment, only to 
stand transfixed atthe door Then indig- 
nation got the better of fear, and ranning 
forward she seized Mrs. Byford by the arm 
erying, *‘ You wicked woman! how dare 
you, how dare you?’’ 

The other turned calmly from her inspec- 
tion of Val’s belongings. 

‘* Please to remember I am mistress here, 
Miss Daiton, and that I have a perfect 
right to examine your trunks if I choose, 
if you object you have your remedy, You 
can return to the friends who are weary of 
you already.”’ 

Val stood white and silent, her eyes 
clouded by anguish and fear of this woman, 
who lifting out a casket took from it Val’s 
favourite pearls, and saying,— 

‘These are too incongruous for one in 
your position,” proceeded to try the effect 
against her own hair. 

‘‘Oh, not those! not those!’’ cried the 
girl. ‘‘Anythiog but my pearls; I will 
appeal to my grandfather; he will not 
allow me to suffer such indignity and 
wrong.’ 

**You can appeal to him if you please, 
but that will do nogood. Here no one dis- 
putes my will, and you are foolish to oppose 
yourselfto me. You forget what you are!’’ 

The poor child's heart sunk within her, 
her head drooped, and tears filled her eyes, 
but she mado no further expostulation or 
entreaty ; only busied herself mechanically 
in restoring her belongings to order. 

Sach a new and terrible life began for her 
now that at times she feared the misery and 
degradation of it would drive her mad. She 
was penniless and alone in an evil house, 
and could not even send a line to her 
friends, being watched closely, and all her 
correspondence carefully oveclooked. 

All the morning she worked with Lydia, 
in the afternoon she read to her grand- 
father, and the evenings were spent in 
playing for Mrs. Byford’s edification, or in 
repairing that lady’s gaudy but scanty 
wardrobe, 


she could call ber own; and when at last 
she crept up to her room, it was to find 
Lydia wide awake, and very curious as to 
her movements. 

A great dread fell upon her lest she 
should die in this house, so lonely, so God- 
forsaken ; and her natural timidity was so 
increased that she scarcely dared venture 
down the long corridors, or through the 
silent rooms alone, 

No letters reached her from Eric or 
Guinevere, and Val suspected that some 
| had been intercepted, and cried in her sick 
heart, “‘ What must they, what can they 
believe of me ? They think I am false and 
forgetful. Oh, Eric! Oh, my friend! how 
sorely I need your help.” ' 

So a month crept wearily by, and then one 
day Mrs. Byford announced that Mr. Levi, 
‘a rich cousin of mine,’’ would dine with 
them, aud added she had prevailed upon him 
to spend a few weeks with them. 

‘*He is very rich,’’ she remarked, boast- 
fully, ‘‘ and much respected in the city, and 
if he does not marry, Lydia will come into 
a great fortune when he dies. Miss Dalton, 
you must make my red velvet look as well 
as possible.”’ 

All the afternoon Val set working at the 
shabby red velveteen, which Mrs. Byford 
insisted should te trimmed lavishly with 
yellow Nottingham lace ; and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that her own ornaments 
would adorn the other's head and throat. 
Then she went to her room to make a hasty 
and careless toilet. 

Mr. Levi arrived in due time, and, dinner 
being announced, Val slowly descended, 
and slipped into her place, hoping she had 
not been noticed. 

But Mr. Levi's quick eyes turned in- 
stantly upon her. 

‘How do you do, Miss Dalton?’’ he 
asked, not waiting for an introduction. 
** Rebecca has been speaking of you, so that 
you don’t seem like a stranger to me.’’ 

He spoke abruptiy, but the voice was not 
unpleasant, the fuce not unfriendly, and Val 
answered as best she could ; then hedevoted 
himself to his dinner, and she was left un- 
disturbed until the gentlemen joined them 
in the drawing-room. 

Then Mrs, Byford bade her sing, and Mr. 
Levi, who was passionately fond of music, 
drew nearer, listening eagerly, as the trem- 
ulous voice gradually grew firmer, rising 
and falling in mellow cadence. 

When the song ended* he said, ‘‘ Thank 
rs immensely, Miss Dalton ; you sing well. 

<™ no idea Rebecca harboured a nightin- 
gale.’ 

“Do not spoil her by flattery,’’ his 
cousin broke in ; ‘‘ she is capricious enough 
as it is.”’ 

‘“T never flatter, Rebecea,'’ he answered, 
coldly, and she subsided into silence, stand- 
ing not a little in awe of Mr. Levi; and he 
begged formnother song. He was so kind 
in speech and loeks that Val was glad to 
serve him, even in so smalla thing ; and the 
evening wore away. more pleasantly than 
usual, : 

Mr Levi was the power of the house, and 
did not seruple frankly to condemn his 
cousin’s management or miserly way; and 
although she hotly resented this she bore it 
in silence, 

** Nathan is dreadful in a rage,’’ she said 
to Val. ‘‘It takes a great deal to rouse 
him, bat, once roused, it is hard work to 
soothe him. I believe he never forgets or 
forgives an offence."’ 

However that might be, he continued his 
kindly manner towards Val, whilst Mrs. 
Byford looked on angrily, afraid that 
“ Nathan would make a fool of himself for 
that pale-faced chit.’ 

He had begun by pitying the poor child; 








but day after day, watching her sweet un- 
selfishness, her meek submission to her 
most unbappy lot, pity deepened into some- 
thing whrmer and fonder. He had gone 
through forty years without experiencing a 
warmer sentiment for any woman than 
friendship, and as Rebecca would say, 
‘* When took the plague it would be 
badly.’’ Val was distinctly not his ideal, 
and yet he loved her, suddenly, violently, 
unreasonably. 

One morning when they sat at break- 
fast, Mrs. Byford rernee, A her lettérs, he 
saw Val's eyes watching her wistfully, and 
finally she asked,— 

**Is there not one for me?” 

“No. Does anyone ever trouble to write 
to you?” and she was about to transfer 
one to her pocket when Mr. Levi put out 
bis hand, and quietly wresting it from her, 
said, calmly,— iw 

** ¥ou are mistaken, Rebecca, this is for 
Miss Dalton. How many letters have you 
intercepted thus?’’ 

She was furious, and his calmness ir- 


‘ritated her the more. How dare he so 


wantonly insult her before that girl? 
Had she not a right to end a correspond- 
ence which would do more harm than 
? And if she generously gave Miss 
lton shelter and food, she considered 
she had a perfect right to act as she 
leased with regard to her and her 
longings. 

The man’s eyes flashed ominously, but 

he did not lose his calmness, as taking 
Rebecca by the hand, he led her to the 
door. 
“It would be as well if you retired to 
your room for awhile,”’ he said. ‘Do not 
degrade yourself further in my eyes,’’ and 
without a word sho went. He turned 
smilingly to Val. - 

Really, I ought. to have married Rebecca,” 
he remarked, ‘‘I am the only person of 
whom she stands in awe. Is your letter 
what you expected ?” 

**] have not opened it yet, but it comes 
from a friend—my dearest friend.’’ 

7 you"are anxious to master the 
contents ? Pray, don’t mind me, I have 
my paper,” and using it as a screen, he 
left her free to read *s words. 


‘*My Dear Litre VaAL,—Until now I 
have not ventured to write you a single 
line, knowing that I have wronged you 
déeply, although Heaven sees, uninten- 
tionally ; bat when my mother’s and 
Guinévere’s appeals remain unnoticed, I 
must pluck up courage to send you a few 
lines. Dear, we are all most anxious con- 
cerning you, and the house is wretched 
without you. Won’t you come back to us 
and make us happy ? Or is my sin so 
great you cannot forgive? Tell me frankly, 
dear little Val. I deserve that you should 
be angry, but you must not include my 
mother in that ve 

“Are they kind to 9 in your new 
home? Are you happy? You leave us 4 
prey to so many doubts by your silence. I 
am afraid for yon, little woman; and 
remembering my promise to your dead 
father, cannot think myself absolved from 
all duty towards you, despite our altered 
relations, Unless you write, and quickly, 
I shall come to you, and bring you bac 
to the home which is no home without 
you. My mother bids me convey ber 
deurest love to you, and I, myself, would 
have you remember how dear you must 
always be to your brother. Eric.’ 


And when she had read all these kind 
words, the tears which had slowly risen to 
her eyes rained down her cheeks. She 
rested her arms upon the table, and bury- 
ing her face upon them, sobbed for very 
thankfulness, 
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Startled and dismayed, Mr. Levi moved 
to her side, - 

‘*You are unhappy? Your friends have 
written unkindly?’’ 

‘*No, ob, no!’’ she answered, lifting 
streawing eyes to his. ‘They are so good, so 
much more fond than I deserve or hoped. 
It is their kindness smites me so. My 
heart aches with its burden of gratitude 
and love.’’ 

She was trembling very much, and he 
laid one hand protectingly upon her 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Try to be calin,’’ he said, gently. ‘*‘ Any 
violent emotion is bad for you now ; you are 
so frail and nervous. Val, won't you tell 
me what I can dofor you? Do you suppose 
I am blind to your sufferings, or the in- 
dignities you hourly endure? Is this the 
first letter you have received since you 
came to this wretched house’ ”’ 

She bowed an affirmative, then said,— 

‘| wrote twice ; but received no reply, 
and I am quite sure my letters never left 
ar oe sind nd I will post the lette 

“Wr in, 2 w etter 
myself, You can trust me, little Val?”’ 

‘Yes, oh, yes!” gratefally. Then she 
flushed all over face and throat. ‘‘I—I 
have no money—not even so much as will 
buy paper and stamps.”" 

Nathan Levi’s face darkened. 

“This shall be altered; poor little child 
—poor little soul! Val, you must let me be 
your banker. I shall not an exorbi- 
tant interest,’’ laughing. ‘‘ Although we 
Jews have such a bad name, some of us 
have hearts like other men. Why do you 
hesitate to accept so small a gift—or 
loan ?”? 

** Because I can never repay you. Mrs. 
Byford has appropriated all my ornaments 
buat this,’’ showing her ring, ‘‘ and with this 
I could not part.’’ ' 

He smiled somewhat sadly. 

‘Write your letter, and I will take it to 
the post at once; but you must have money. 
Do not refuse, you hurt me more than you 
can tell!” and he thrast a handful of gold 
upon her. ‘* Will you be finished in half- 
an-hour ?”’ 

** Yes, oh, yes; and thank you for all 
your ness |’ 

With a humility which wounded him she 
lifted his hand and kissed it, in sign of 
gratitude and thanks. 

He snatched it hastily away, and hurried 
from the room, whilst poor little Val 
eee in what way she had offended 

im- 

Her letter soon was written. She merely 
said that circumstances had prevented her 
replying before ; that.she was always truly 
grateful for all the love and care lavished 
upon her; that she hoped soon to hear 
Eric’s wedding solemnised, and then-=not 
until then—would she return to the home 
she had so loved. They need feel no 
anxiety concerning her, she was well, 
3 as happy as she could be away from 

em. 





CHAPTER VI. 
_ IN the afternoon Nathan Levi drove Val 
inte the neighbouring town, where he in- 
sisted upon purchasing such articles of 
finery and comfort as he thought she 
needed. 

It was vain to remonstrate with him, he 
ony cores said,— a a 

“My ves ms privileges. ave sO 
much, to be grateful for.” 

‘Bat I have no claim upon you.” 

‘You have the claim every weak, friend- 
less creature has upon every man, Perhaps 
in my case it is greater than you imagine,” 
with a sudden, passionate glance at the 
small, pale face 


The girl was not looking at him. She was 





sublimely unconscious of his love, and all 
the burden of doubts.and fears he was 
enduring. 

She was not vain enough to suppose there 
‘was anything to admire in her, that any man 
could desire her for his own. Once, per 
haps, she might have hoped this; but Hric 
had taken from her whatever little vanity 
she ever possessed. 

The drive was pleasant, though cold, and 
Val enjoyed the new sights like a very 
child; but on their return journey great 
masses of black clouds gathered rapidly, 
and présently the rain fell in terrents. 

Mr. *Levi looked anxiously at his com- 
panion. 

“What shall I do for you?’ he 
asked, distressfully. ‘‘ It is useless going 

A use we are just about half-way 
home; bat you will get horribly wet, you 
poor child!"" _ 

‘*T shall do very well,’’ she answered, 
shivering involuntarily, ‘‘and I will change 
my clothes for others when | get home. 
Please not to trouble about me! "’ 

But he was troubled more than he cared to 
show. She was so little and so weak, who 
could tell what this exposure meant for her? 
His heart ached as his eyes rested on her 
pale face, and he-almost cursed himself for 
bringing her so far from home. 

Mrs. Byford came to the hall door to meet 
them. -** You are wot, Nathan ?’’ she said, 
earefully ignoring the dripping little figure 
before her. 

**It is nothing,’ he answered, impati- 
ently. ‘‘ Miss Dalton is the sufferer, not I. 
Go to your room at once, and when you 
have put on dry things come to me.”’ 

Val was glad enough to obey, being miser- 
ably cold, and Mr. Levi turned into the 
oe sitting-room where a bright fire was 


** Have you any spirits in the house, Re- 
becca ? '” he asked. 

**No,”’ she answered, sullenly, 
there is some elder wine.’ 

** Bring it me; I shall mull some for Miss 
Dalton. I am very much afraid she has 
already taken cold.” 

Without a word his cousin brought him all 
he required, and watched his operations 
with angry eyes. Presently she could keep 
silent no Idnger, and broke out,— 

‘* Nathan, are you going to make a fool of 
yourself for that girl? Do you forget the 
stain upon her name ?”’ 

He turned sharply upon her. 

“ Your first question 1 refuse to answer ; 
your second must have been asked in a 
moment of forgetfulness. Your name was 
once a subject for much evil gossip. Let 
Miss Dalton be; her mother’s sin should not 
shadow her whole life.’’ 

She was silent ; afraid of him ;the look in 
his eyes awed her as nothing else could, and 
with a gesture of contempt he turned from 
her to his self-appointed task. Presently 
Val appeared, paler than usual, with tired 
a and an air of lassitude. Levi wheeled 
the shabby easy chair towards the fire, and 
ages 3 her to seat herself, brought her 
the mulled wine, and bade her drink. 

“You are very good to me,’ she said, 
gratefully. ‘‘I donot know how to thank 
you.”’ 

**No thanks are necessary,'’ he answered, 
smilingly. ‘‘It is time someone looked 
after you, you poor child.” 

Mrs. Byford sniffed contemptuonsly, and 
left the room in high dudgeon. Nathan 
drew his chair nearer to the girl, and sat 
down beside her. 

**¥on look ill, and really ought to have 
kept your room.” 

** No, no; it is so wretched up there, and 
so cold ; I would rather come down. But [ 
am afraid IT have got a violent chill; my 


** but 





limbs ache, and my head feels heavy.’’ 





** And there is no one here to look after 
you, Valentinc—-I may call you by your 
name ?-—what were your friends about to let 
you come to such a place as this ?”’ 

“* They could not guess how bad it would 
be, and I have never told them. Then,thero 
were reasons-—--réal reasons why I should 
leave them—great reasons why I should not 
return unless literally compelled to do so. 
You will forgive me that 1 cannot explain.” 

“Keep your own secrets, Val. I am 
very sure they are pure and innocent 
ones.”’ ° 

She looked gratefully at him, wondering 
in her humility that he should be so kind to 
one so unfortunate as herself; and Nathan 
Levi went on,— 

**T have spoken to your grandfather about 
the position you occupy here, and have tried 
to arouse some anxiety as to your health in 
bis mtnd, but he is so completely undor 
Rebecca's control that my efforts were use- 
less."’ 

** And he has no affection for me,’’ Val 
said, sadly. ** He has not forgiven my poor, 
dead mother, although, indeed, he it was 
who soid her to misery and sin. Every time 
he looks at me a scared expression comes 
into his eyes. He is frightened by my like- 
ness to her, but he is not penitent or re- 
morseful.” 

** Poor child! The life here is too hard 
and sordid for you. Your happiness lies in 
escape from it, and there is even now a 
way open to you, but [ fear you will not 
take it.’’ 

“Try me,” eagerly. ‘1 will doanything 
you advise—if you will only show me the 
way to live honestly. Tam so stupid, and 
not very well educated, I am afraid. 

The strong man trembled as he possessed 
himself of one little, frail hand. 

* Youare speaking rashly, Val. Oh! Val, 
don’t you see ?’’ and when she looked into 
his eyes she read his meaning there, aud 
shrank back, frightened and distressed by 
the sudden revelation of his love. 

** Oh no! no!” she cried, “* not that. Mr. 
Levi; please not that,’’ and sought to hide 
her face from him; but he now held both 
hands prisoners; and kneeling before her, 
that he might bring his face on a level with 
hers, pleaded ,— 

‘* Listen tome, Val, listen! Have patience 
with me because of my love. lt is wild and 
foolish, perhaps, to speak of it, but I can 
keep silence no longer. Your wrongs and 
woes break down the feeble barriers I had 
placed between you and myself. I know I 
am not the sort of man to win a young girl's 
fancy, and that my race is regarded with 
dislike and scorn. Yet I venture to plead 
with you—because I ove you.” 

**Oh! hush!’’ she entreated,’in great 
agitation. ‘' You dome too much honour; 
but—but it hurts me to think you care for 
me so much. Oh! what shall [ say to yon?” 

‘* Say only you will not send me hopelessly 
away. As my wife you should be shielded 
from every adverse wind that blows, loved 
and reverenced beyond all words to tell. I 
would not seem to bribe you, dearest, but 
there is nothing you could crave that should 
not be yours. There are fow things that I 
would not do to win you.’’ 

Some girls might havo been tempted by 

the glitter of his wealth, some been touched 
to consent by his devotion, or glad to 
escape from so wretched a lot by morriage ; 
but none of these considerations weighed 
with little Val. fer head drooped and tears 
filled her eyes, but her voice was almost 
steady when she said,— 
_ “Indeed, indeed, 1. love you yery much 
(but, oh ! not as you wish). I am very grate- 
ful for all your goodness, but what you ask 
can never be. It is hard to tell yon, but I 
owe you so much. IJ gave my heart lovg 
ago, wholly and for ever,”’ 
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‘Did he die?” Nathan asked, in a low, 
strained voice, ‘or was he unfaithful to 

vu?” 

‘* Neither of these things ; but I found he 
loved a lady so beautiful, so good, that she, 
and she alone, was worthy of him. And I 
learned, too, he would have married me out 
of pity for my loneliness and shame; and 
then—and then I came away.”’ 

He held her hands faster in his own ; his 
breath came hard and deep,— 

‘**Val,’’ he pleaded, *‘ can’t you forget? 
Not just now, but in a little while, when 
the ache has grown less? '’ ) 

*] shall never forget,’’ she *answered, 
simply. ‘' My love wilidie with me.”’ 

He sighed deeply ; it was hard that love 
should come to him so late, and be in vain. 

‘*My dearest! he urged, ‘‘my dearest, 
let us forget your words. Give me the right 
to protect and care for you, and I will be 
content simply to have and hold you mine. 
Do not send me away. Remember-you are 
all in all to me, and be kind.’’ 

“Tt would not be kind to consent,’ Val 
said, steadily, ‘‘ because 1 should make you 
very unhappy. No man could do otherwise, 
knowing, as you would, that his wife's heart 
was entirely devoted to another; and I— 
oh ! I should feel I had sinned beyond pardon 
—for it would be a sin to marry you, loving 
him the whole while.”’ 

He knew then he could not shake her fixed 
resolve, and, for a moment, knelt beside her 
her in wordless agony; but he was a brave 
man, and presently he lifted his head with a 
gesture of impatience at his own weakness 
and pain. 

‘*T aecept my dismissal. I was a fool to 
speak; now I have only ene thing to ask of 
you. Do not let the knowledge of my love 
spoil our friendship. Let me feel in all 
things I am your friend, your adviser, your 
protector, Let me exert my powers to find 
you some happier and more congenial 
home.”’ 

He rose as he spoke, and stood looking 
down upon her, infinite love and pity in his 
eyes. 

‘You are most good, most good! and I 
will trust. you. in all things! Oh, Mr. 
Nathan, if you could find me some employ- 
ment, however menial, I would be glad.”’ 

‘*T will do my best; but you are fit only 
for the lightest labour. You look as though 
a breath too strong would blow you away.”’ 

‘*Sometimes,’’ she said ntly and 
dreamily, ‘‘sometimes I think [I shali 
trouble no one very long.”’ 

Without a word he turned from her, his 
heart torn with sudden fear. A mist was 
before his eyes, and he seemed choking. 
Before he could conquer his emotion she 
spoke again. 

‘*You are sorry for me, and you should be 
glad ; glad to think all my loneliness, all my 
shame and sorrow, are nearly over. Oh! it 
has all been so crnel,’’ and then she laid her 
face on her arms and wept like a tired child, 
whilst he stood by unable to comfort her, 
not daring to speak an endearing word, or 
offer one caress. But she grew quiet in a 
little while, and, moving slowly, wearily, 
towards him, put out her hand. 

‘* Heaven bless you!’’ she said, softly. 
‘Heaven bless you for all your kindness ! 
Now I would like to go to my room. I am 
very, very weary.” 

He stopped and kissed her brow. 

‘*All happiness go with you,” he said, 
and set her free. She toiled up to her own 
room, feeling heavy-hearted and thoroughly 
ill. Her limbs ached, her eyes burned with 
unnatural fire, and a small bright spot 
burned on either cheek.” Flinging herself 
on ber bed she tried to sleep, but her head 
ached too badly, and she lay tossing to and 
fro through the long hours of the long, cold 
night. 
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When morning came she was too ill to 
go down. Mrs. Byford was wrath, declar- 
ing, in her coarse way, that the girl 
was only ‘“‘shamming,’’ and but for Nathan 
Levi, she would have remained unattended, 
uneared for. He, insisted a doctor should 
be called, and provided such luxuries as 
invalids need. . A rosy-faced girl was 
brought out of the village to attend on Val, 
much to Mrs. Byford’s disgust, and she 
heartily longed for the termination of ber 
ecousin’s visit. Val's malady was called 
‘low fever, consequent. on mental trouble 
and exposure to the elements’’; but the 


patient had little or no strength to stand 
against her illness, and he was afraid it 
would develop into consumption. It was 
pitiful to see the man at that time. He 
haunted the eorridor‘in which Val’s room 
was situated, and would steal noiselessly to 
her door a dozen times a day to listen if all 
were well with her. 

Very, very slowly she crept back to some 
semblance of health, and in a day or two 
would take her ‘accustomed pli¢é down- 
stairs. Nathan Levi was filled with a great 
and unreasonable joy, which he was at no 
pains to conceal; and, as Rebecca wholly 
forbade him to visit Val, he sent her a note 
by her maid, in which he prayed her, for 
her own sake, to reconsider her decision, 
because, only as his wife could he effec- 
tually shield her, urging that she was not 
strong enough to gain her own livelihood, 
and that he asked so little in return for ‘his. 
own devotion. 

And whilst she sat reading it and wonder- 
ing over such unselfish love, pitying the 
writer with all her heart, Rebecea Byford 
entered noiselessly, and, standing behind 
Val’s chair, mastered those written sen- 
tences. 

She was mad with anger. Who was this 
girl that she should usurp the fortune Lydia 
and she were to possess between them? It 
should never be, and; in an access of fury, 
she spoke Val's name, coupled with an 
opprobrious word. 

The frightened girl started to her feet, 
and stood dazed and trembling, whilst the 
other poured out a storm of angry invec- 


‘*Madam! madam!” she cried, at last. 
‘““You do not know what you are saying! 
This is most cruel! most vile !”’ 

Rebecca lifted her strong, white hand 
and struck the girl fiercely across the cheek. 

With a low, wild ery Val turned and fled, 
never pausing until she reached the break- 
fast-room, where Nathan sat reading. She 
ran to him, and, falling in a huddled heap at 
his feet, prayed, wildly,— 

“Take me away! Oh! take me away 
from this dreadful house !’’ 

He lifted her gently, easily—she was so 
pitifully light—and drew her down on his 
knee, then his eyes fell upon those scarlet 
marks staining the whiteness of her cheek, 
and a great anger seized him. 

“You poor child! You poor child! ’’ he 
murmured, caressing her beautiful hair. 
** How they have frightened you! But you 
are safe now. Try to be calm, and tell me 
all about it—what you would have me do?”’ 





= 


CHAPTER VI. 

He did not then plead his own cause ; he 
‘was too brave and generous to take advant- 
age of her misery and fear. 

She was frail and timid. It was enough 
at this hour that he could be her shield and 
protector. 

He soothed ber like a child; and, when 
she had grown quict, won from her the his- 
tory of Rebecca’s outrage. When she had 
finished the disgraceful story he said,— 








‘It is very clear, child, you cannot remain 
here.’’ 


‘“*T am glad you have arrived at that de- 
cision,’’ sneered Rebecca from the doorway, 
** as I have come to inform you my house is 
no longer a shelter for Miss Dalton. I have 
too much respect for myself longer to 
harbour one who is a disgrace to her 
family.’’ ; 

Val clung about Nathan Levi. 

‘* Take me away !”’ she reiterated, and he, 
patting her shoulder reassuringly, answered 
his cousin,— 

‘* Weare ready and willing to go with ail 
possible speed. “Please see that Miss 
Dalton's trunks are packed at once ; and, 
with your permission, Rebecea, I will take 
charge of those ornaments you have been 
pleased to appropriate to yourself. Do not 
make a scene.” 

And there was such a dangerous gleam in 
the dark eyes that the crestfallen woman 
went to obey him, pet Tg in a short 
while with Val’s little store of jewellery. 

‘*] waS in a passion,’’ she began, apolo- 
—— but her cousin stopped her by an 

mperative gesture. 

‘*I wish to hear nothing you have to say. 
You can say nothing that would extenuate 
your conduct. 1 must request the loan of 
the chaise. Miss Dalton cannot walk to the 
station,’’ and when they were once more 
alone be turned to Val with gentle courtesy 
and deference. ‘‘I aw waiting your in- 
stractions, dear. Unfortunately, 1 know of 
no place where you could be comfortably 
sottled, although I will exert myself to find 
youahome. It is for the present I am so 
nonplassed.’’ 

‘*T will go to Boxer,” she answered. 
‘* They will give me welcome, and J should 
like to die among them.” 

And, when he looked at her, it seemed to 
hiw the hand of death was already upon 
her, Bat he spoke calmly and even cheer- 
fally of their journey ; and, on stadying his 
Bradshaw, found they could catch the last 
train to Boxer, which place they would 
reach a little before dusk. 

Carefully folding her wraps about her he 
led her out; aiid soon they were bowling 
along the unlovely road, and Val had looked 
her last on the Grey House in the hollow. 

She had not seen her grandfather at the 
last, he having sent a message that he did 
not want to be disturbed. 

Nathan Levi secured a compartment, and 
proceeded to make his companion as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. 

She was very quiet now, seeming ©x- 
hausted by her previous emotion; and, as 
as he preserved silence, she presently fell 
asleep. 

He sat watching her with loving, hunger- 
ing eyes, that great and ever-increasing 
fear tearing at his heart-strings. 

Oh! it was hard she should die—so young, 
s0 pure, so good! He prayed for her life 
then as he never prayed before, and 
strove with all his might to believe that she 
~—_ yet be spared. 

t the first station at which they halted 
she woke. aid he left her to get wine, and 
to telégraph the news of her coming to Mrs. 
Eastlake. . 

She drank the wine witht a sort of pathetic 
submission to his will, and thanked him 
gently for his forethought; but he was 
alarmed to find her so much weaker and 
wearier than when they started. 

‘Once among your friends you will soon 
be well. We shail have you quite strong 
again,’’ he said, with a wistfulness in his 
deep voice that touched her almost to 
tears. 

‘*Oh, yes; I shall soon be well,” she 
answered, in her desire to comfort him, 
‘‘ What a great trouble I am to you!” 

“Then you are the sweetest trouble eve 
a man had! Qh, child! oh, child! if i 
could have been otherwise! There, do no " 
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vex yourself about. me—you must try to 
look your best, or all your kind friends will 
be alarmed, and you must make me known 
to the beautiful Guinevere. I shall like her 
for yonr sake,”’ 

She listened with a smile about her pale 
lips—a smile so sad, and yet so sweet, that 
he searce could bear to look at her, 

The faint, momentary blush his words had 
called into her cheeks died out, leaving her 
wan and white. But she stretched out her 
hand to him, sa — 

“* Dear and true friend! théy shall thank 
you for all your service. 
than J, and will know best how to. show 
their gratitude. Oh, I would like to live 
until | had done some t thing for you—- 
but—but,”’ and she broke off suddenly. 

“Do not distress yourself '’ he entreated. 
“You are young, and may yet outlive 
this weakness."’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No, you must not deceive yourself ; and 
I shall not be sorry to go, The world has 
not been a paradise to me.’’ 

For the remainder of the journey she was 
silent, and he saw with concern that her 

grew more and more waxen in its 

“that life itself seemed at fault 
n her,” 

At last they reached Boxer, and as he as- 


weir t= from the carriage a young lady, 
beautiffil as a poet’s dream, hurried for- 
ward 


“* Valentine, little Val |’ 
« And Nathan guessed this was Guinevere 
Wan 


rant. 

She cared little for those around as she 
took the small, white face between her 
hands, and kissed it fondly. 

“Oh, you dear! you dear! what have 
they done to yon?”’ 

And pee Boag if a tenes of the >a Mg 
her beauti eyes, began to speak a 
rapid fashion,— 

**f would let no one else meet you. I 
wanted to have you all to myself, so I 
begged the carriage, which is now waiting 
to convéy us home. Come, Val!” and she 
looked a little disappointed by the girl's 
quiet manner, 

When they were seated she addressed 
Nathan for the first time,— 

““ She ig looking dreadfully ill, Is she 
always so quiet now? Oh, the poor child! 
How thin she has grown ?”’ 


They are wiser | 


The spring passed and summer came with 
all its golden glory, its divine rays of light 
and warmth, its half-sad, half-sweet, and 
wholly-tender evenings; and with each 
passing day Va)'s little strength grew less. 
They all knew and recognised the truth 
now, They all knew that before the summer 
months were dead she would be gone from 
their midst, 

It seemed cruel, almost, to wish to keep 
ber back from that other world. 
She had suffered so much and so long ; she 
was so willing, nay, wishful to ge. She 
coilld Jook now with unclouded eyes upon 
Eric's love and Guinevere's happiness. She 
even wished the marriage should not be 
paiy ners for her sake; and then Guineve re 
ad knelt, weeping, beside her, praying she 
would not think of such thiags now ; accus- 
ing herself bitterly of wrecking her friend’s 
life, and refusing for very loug to be 
comforted. : : 
They brought her summer's choicest gifts 
of flowers and fruit. 
One ‘afid all vied with each other to 
minister.to her wants, 
She did not keep her room; and it was a 
sad pleasure to Hric and Nathan Levi to 
carry her up and down stairs. 
Mrs. Eastlake and her son had insisted 
the Jew should stay with them “‘ until! all 
was over’’?; and he was soon a valued 
friend of the family, the object of much 
affectionate solicitude and compassion. 
ae? and pelicefully the young Vife was 


ing. 
She suffered no pain now, and there were 
days when she was sufficiently well to be 
carried into the beautiful old-fashioned 
gardens. 
Bat, with passing time, they grew less 
and less frequent, until one day early in 
August, whilst the reapers were making 
merry in the ficids, they found Val too ill to 
rise, and then they knew the end was very 
near. 
That day she asked Nathan to draw up a 
will for her. She had so little to leave, but 
that little had been precious to her, and 
would be valued for her sake. 
Her pearls she gave to Guinevere; “it 
was right his wife should wear them.”’ 
There were trifles for Maude and Ger- 
trude; a set of emeralds for Mrs. Eastlake, 
and two volumes of poems for Bric. 
‘“*And nothing for me?’’ pleaded poor 





‘*She has been very, very ill! Miss Grant. 
You must avoid all excitement for ber."’ 
“Tam afraid you are troubling too much 
about me,”’ the girl said, gently. ‘I shall 
do very well now, dear Guinevere; and 1 
am too happy for mach speech.” - 
She lay back amongst her pillows, very 
white and death-like, and her breath came 
gaspingly. All her heart was crying for 
‘* Eric, Eric | '’ and the madness of the joy 
. seeing him once again made her sick and 
aint. 


Mrs. Eastlake ran down the steps to meet 
the travellers, and her face grew pale as she 


saw how frail Val had grown 


Nathan lifted her out, and the elder lady } C22: 


kissed her warmly. 


But the dark eyes gazed 


knew she loved him, 


Through a mist of tears she saw his out- 
stretched hand, and heard his kindly voice ; 
and sobbing out, ‘* Erie, Eric! let me die 
amongst you! ’' fell forward. And as she 
fell he caught her in his strong arms, and 
carrying her into a room, laid her upon a 


couch, leaving her to his mother's care. 


beyond her, 
beyond the beantifal figures of the sisters 
waiting her in the hall, resting at. last on 
the dear face, more to her, oh! so much 
more, than all the world beside; and she 
hardly knew in what wise she climbed the 
steps. She only felt he was near ; she only 


Nathan; ‘‘no memorial of you, my dar- 


li 
et tarned her wistful, pitiful eyes upon 
him. ; 
‘*You cannot beexecutor and legatee too,”’ 
smiling faintty. ‘* But you shall choose 
something for yourself.’’ 
He lifted a tress of her beautiful hair and 
pressed his lips reverently to it ; then said, 
‘Give me this Val, only this.” 
She bade him bring scissors and sever it 
from her head, then adding,— 
“* IT owe you so much, I have given you so 
little. Let me make you what offering | 
Tiis was my mother’s, my poor, 
despised, sinful, sorrowful mother’s, and 
has been dear to me—take it.’’ She gave a 
small; well-worn Bible into his hands. 
‘When you look at it, think pitifully of 
ner, and painlessly of her child.”’ 
** Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven !|’’ he groaned, 
‘if I could but keep you here, my darling, 
my angel,” 
** Wishes are'so vain,’’ she said, gently, 
*‘and 1 am glad to go—yes, glad now, al- 
though it was hard at first. Oh, dear friend ! 
oh, true friend! Heaven bless you now and 


ees ee 

**Val,”’ he whispered, brokenly, ‘kiss 
me bat once. Let me have some comforting 
thoagbt when you are gone,” and his 
humble, agonised face was full of passionate 
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pillows, and tenderly laid her mouth to his 
mouth in a light caress; then, flushing 
hotly, drew away from him, but the man’s 
heavy heart was comforted. 
* + % * 
Late at night Erie sat alone with her, and 
she talked of old dead days, of old dead 
joys and pleasures in a quiet, peaceful 
fashion, and when he rose to go she clung 
to his liand a moment. 
* Bric, do not let them take this from me 
when I am dead,’’ and she pointed to the 
ring he had given her as a sign and seal of 
their love. ‘‘I could not bear another 
woman should wear it. I could not bear to 
part with it, even in death.’ 
“It shall go with you to the grave,” he 
answered, unsteadily, ‘‘Oh, Val, oh! little 
Val, if we could but have kept yous with 
us. Why did you ever leave us? Perhaps 
had you stayed this awful thing would have 
been averted. Poor child! dear heart! for- 
give me, that ever I cast a shadow over 
your life.’’ 
‘* Hush! Heaven gave you to me a little 
while, to be a joy and a blessing to me; and 
even when all was ended, my bliss, my 
hope (but never my love), I was the better 
for once having been your chosen wife, for 
having been thought worthy to fill so high 
a place. Now, dear one, go. I am weary, 
and it is.growing late." 
* * ra * * 
Just as the first grey streak of the summer 
dawn lit up the darkness of the sky there 
rose a cry of alarm in the house; then the 
hurrying of steps through the long cor- 
ridors, as figures grey and ghastly in the 
uncertain light bastened to Valentine's 
room. Alas! alas! it needed very little 
experience to tell the watchers how near 
was the end. In a moment Eric had lifted 
the feeble form and drawn the dark head 
upon his breast. The dew of death was on 
the placid forehead, but the eyes—those 
loving, lovely eyes—shone still: with the 
lustre of a deathless love, and as they met 
his they faintly smiled. He bowed over her 
and kissed the cold lips, whilst a sob he 
could not repress broke from him,— 
**Val! dear Vai! say one word to us 
before you go—one word of pardon to 
” 


Oh ! the light in her eyes ! the sweetness 
of her smile ! 

‘* My dear onc—wy dear one!”’ sbe said 
again and again, and then possessing her- 
self of his hand, with one last effort she 
laid it upon Guinevere's as if in blessing, 
and strove to speak, bat could not. So 
they watched her whilst the dawn broad 
ened and. brightened, whilst the flowers 
opened to the rising sun, and the birds 
began to waken and sing amongst the leafy 
boughs. And soon there came tuat last 
great awful change which none, could mis- 
take. Maude cowered down beside her 
sister, and the men drew deep, gasping 
breaths, but no one spoke, no one cried ont. 
It was over very soon—all—all--over. The 
sweet soul had flown, and the tired body lay 
cold and restless, beyond all pain, all shame 
and weusriness now. 

* ” * rd * 

When Maade stole into. the darkened 
room; with her last offering of flowers, she 
saw a man’s figure kneeling beside her 
coffin, heard a man’s voice lifted in bitter 
grief ; and, quietly retreating, closed the 
door. Her own eyes were wet, ber own 
heart heavy, for she had not been always 
kind to the dead girl. Bat now she kept 
them all away from that shadowed roo, 
feeling Nathan Levi's grief was sacred, that 
10 Words could Assuage or comfort it, and 
Su they . 


* Let rest the strong man weeping there.’ 





entreaty. She lifted herself among her 


There is one for y6u if you write at once. See page 404. 
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Guy Forrester’s Secret. 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Author of “(Ivy's Pera,” “ Dotzy’s Legacy,” “ Donotay’s Heartacus,” &e, 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Guy Forrester has been disappointed in love 
through bis uncle, Lord Munro, having married 
when everyone thought thet Guy was the only heir 
to the title and estates. This double disappointment 
makes Guy reckless, and he is on the point of pul- 
ting an end to his life when a good anyel, in the 
@rson of Mr. Smith, comes to bis assistance. Mr. 
Smith makes one stipulation to which Guy agrees, 
and shortly nivareinate Guy leaves England to start 
life afresh in some distant land. The women who is 
really responsible for Guy's misfortunes married a 
Mr, Jenkins, but the end of the first chapters finds 
her & peuniless widow. Jabez Smith is dead, and 
Guy @ebturns to England to find that the whole of his 
fortune has bean Jeft to him on the understanding 
that be looks after Mr Smith's dear granddaughter, 
and makes her happy. Anastasia Smith resents being 
handed over to a man as if she were a parcel or port- 
manteau, and steadfastly refuses to allow Guy to 
assist her in any way. 







CHAPTER IV, 
ew Nt) what did you think of Miss 
WV Smith?’ 

‘“‘T hated her; but she con- 
quered me, Mr.. Fordred, and 

— it’s my belief no'man could hold 
his own against her.’’ 

“6 Hem!’ 

** She is going to write to me if she ever 
wants anything ; and meanwhile I have pro- 
mised to let her alone.’’ 

‘‘The best thing you could do. It will 
be her wisest course to marry Jim. He’s a 
steady-going fellow, and I must say, in 
spite of her turning the garden-hose on him, 
he is devoted to her.”’ 

Since he had seen Anastasia Guy could 
fully believe this little incident. He felt 
rather a sympathy for the ill-used wooer, 
but he gave the uncle no opinion of his 
having better success if he tried his luck 
again. 

‘* After all, things are better as they 
are,’’ ruminated the young man as he went 
to bed that night. ‘It would-have been a 
most trying position for both of us, and 
Anastasia certainly seems able to take care 
of herself. I shall put aside half the old 
man’s property for her use, and send her 
the interest every year; but it won’t do to 
hand her over the principal, or she would 
be cajoled out of it in a week by the strong- 
minded harpies by whom, of course, she 
always surrounded.”’ 

This was a virtuous resolution. Guy de- 
cided, after a week in London, he apuld go 
to Ardmore, and put in an appearance 
at the castle as a pleasant surprise to his 
uncle, 

There would not be the slightest need to 
mention the episode of Anastasia Smith to 
his noble relations. That could be his own 
secret now and ever. 

He bad been’ nearly the week in London 
when an impulse of gratitude made him 
visit the grave of the man who regarded 
Anastasia as perfection. 

It was a singular taste, bat, poor old 
man! she was his only living relation, 
and perhaps she had not always been so 
plain. 

Guy eame to this charitable reflection 
after a careful survey of the simple marble 
stone inseribed to the memory of Jabez 
Smith. 

Then, as the short October evening was 
elosing in, he turned towards the cemetery 
gates, thinking, from the deserted aspect of 
tho walls, it might be near the hour of 
closing. 

Guy was not learmed in the rules and re- 
guiations oi cemeteries ; he knew, of course, 
that the pretty lodge at the gates was 
occupied by a caretaker, but he never 









dreamed this individual was only at his post 
by day, and returned to spend his nights in 
a less melancholy locality. 

When he reached the gates he found to his 
horror they were locked, and, after one or 
two prolonged shouts, he came to the con- 
elusion the guardian had locked up his little 
place and departed. 

What was to be done? A notice faced 
Guy declaring the cemetery closed at dusk, 
and it was certainly dusk now. 

He had no just cause for complaint; he 
had read the printed warning as he entered, 
but Mr. Smith's grave being in somewhat a 
remoter-part of the cemetery than he had 
expected, his pilgrimage had been longer 
than he counted on. 

The present emergency had never even 
dawned on his imagination. He thonght 
the cemetery caretaker a fixture; that he 
could basely desert his post, locking any 
living creature among the departed, seemed 
too dreadfal an enormity for the venerable 
old man with his white beard to have been 
guilty of. — 

What was th be done? Guy quite con- 
templated scaling the railings and thus 
effecting his escape, wheh he became sud- 
denly aware he had a companion in mis- 
fortune, 

A young girl had come up and stood re- 
viewing the fast locked gate with a very 
perplexed face. 

Guy’s first instinct. was. compassion for 
her evident distress; his second, indigna- 
tion at the carelessness of her friends in 
letting her be there alone. 

She looked a mere cbild, a fragile-looking 
creature, whose tear-stained cheeks told 
even more plainly than her crepe-trimmed 
dress that she had recently lost one very 
dear to her. ” 

Guy hesitated one moment, and then 

spoke. Raising his hat as respectfully as 
if she had been a princess, he inquired,-— 
. ‘*Do you think there is any chance of the 
man's returning? 1 have been looking at 
his little box, but it seems shut up for the 
night.’ 

“Tam afraid it is. 
forgotten the time.’’ 

‘* Nearly seven.”’ 

“* Ah, and the gates close at half-past six ! 
How stupid of me! But I was thinking, 
and the time went so fast.’ 

Guy's heart was touched. The tears 
trembled in the girl’s soft eyes, and he 
could see plainly she was in trouble. 

‘Tam a stranger here. I never even 
saw the place before. Can you suggest any 
way of extricating us from this dilemma! 
Ineed not tell you my services are quite 
at your disposal. Perhaps you know the 
place well, and are better aware of its 
resources ?"’ 

‘**T know it very well. Old Thomson has 
gone for the night; he will not return.” 

‘Good gracious! And what are we to 
do?’’ 

“It is easy enough for you,’’ said the 
girl, with a little emphasis on the pro- 
noun. ‘‘ You have only to go to the part 
of the cemetery where the ground is 
highest, and it will be quite pre. to scale 
the wall.’’ 

** And you?”’ 

She looked dubious. 

**T really don’t know,”’ 

*Couldn’t I summon help? That old 
Thompson you spoke of—-could you give me 
his address, and I would get the keys, and 
release you?” 


Ithink I must have 





age = 





She shook her head, 

* He lives miles away--at Lambeth.” 

** Bat you can't stay here all night.” 

**T don’t think I should mind,”’ 

* You would catch. your death! ’’ 

‘* What would it matter? ’”’ 

** Don’t talk like that,’’ said Guy, ear 
nestly. ‘‘ I can’t bearto hear you. Don’t you 
know youare so young, life mast hold many 
good things for ? You:may have lost 
someone near and dear to you, but in time 
you will form new ties.'’ 

‘“‘Never! Because, new ties cannot 
Eepisne the old ones, Old friends are 

t ” ” 


‘** You have lost your mother ?”’ 

“And my father, too. Do you wonder the 
world feels blank, and cold, and desolate to 
me?’ 

“Your relations onght to feel ashamed 
ot peneerers for letting you be so miser- 
able.” 

‘‘} fancy that ismy affair. But you are 
mistaken; I have not a single relation in 
world,” 

** Poor child! ”’ 

“Don’t!’’ said the girl, softly; ‘le 
always used to call. ime that, and I can’t 
bear to hear the name from anyone else.’' 

Of course, she meant her father. Had he 
been long dead? and had he left his child 
poor and needy as well as friendless ? 

‘*Have you lost him long?” asked Guy, 
simply. 

** Nearly three months. People tell me J 
ought to be getting over it; that he was old, 
and it is natural for the old to be taken. 
But I cannot see that; he was all I had to 
love—my very all!’ 

‘** Bat, surely, you have friends ?”’ 

She smiled, and for a moment her face 
was lighted up with a rare beauty. 

‘*T have one friend. She is all that is 
good, and true, and I loVe her dearly; 
~_ he cannot be forgotten now. It is not 
safe.”’ 

‘**You speak as though some danger 
threatened you. Surely you cannot mean 
to imply that you have an enemy?" 

“TY have an enemy, one foe from whom I 
must hide myself for all time; and my 
friend is not well or great. She is only just 
a simple working woman, and if she bad ‘to 
keep me with her it might cost her more 
than you can understand—so I am going 
away.”’ 

It was a strange conversation, but then 
the place and scene were strange too. The 
girl spoke in simple trust. Guy listened 
with an interest he could not hide. 

** And where are you going ?”’ 

** To seek my fortune.’’ 

He shuddered. 

‘* Don’t say that.’ 

‘Why not?’’ 

** You are such a child, and the world is 
full of pitfalls and snares for the unwary. 
Oh! child, why can't you stay safe with 
your friend ? Better any petty hardsbips 
than the perils the world holds for such as 
you.’ 

04 smiled again, only this time more 
sadly. 

‘*I must go! 1 could not stay with my 
friend. It would not be safe, and I do not 
feel afraid. I have known so much trouble 
in my life I don’t think there can be any 
fresh to come!’’ 

Guy wondered whether she bad known 
the fitful fever men call love, and if so, 
whether she counted that among hei 
troubles; then he recalled himself by an 


| effort to exigencies of the moment. 


‘“‘ As you say, I can scale this wall easily, 
and Lam sure I could help you out if you 
would let me.”’ ‘ 

**T should be very giad,’’ said the girl, 
frankly; ‘‘for my friend will be getting 
auxious. You see, I am going away to- 
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* nO YOU MEAN YOU ARE LORD MUNRO’S NEPHEW ?’’ SAID POPPIE, IN BVIDENT AMAZEMENT. 


morrow, and this is our last evening to- 
gether! ’’ 

“You are really going, then? 
quite settled your future?’ 

“Quite. J am to be kind of governess 
and companion rolled into one. It sounds 
very dull, but it will be respectable.” 

Yes, it would be respectable, but his 
heart ached for the girl; she Jooked such a 
pretty fragile creature to undertake sach 2 
bondage. 

** And you like the idea ?’”’ 

“*T don’t like it, but I shall be safe from 
my enemy. 1 must think of that.’ 

“I can't understand you having an 
enemy ; it sounds impossible !’’ 

The girl shuddered from head to foot. 

“Once, along time ago, but I never looked 
at his face. I shouldn’t recognise him if 1 
baw him,’’ ; 

‘“* But he would know you ?’’ 

“Oh! [hope not. Iwas quite young then. 
I must have aged since.”’ 

** You talk as if you were Methusalah.”’ 

“*T feel like it.’’ 

He smiled. 

* Now, if you had spent seven years in a 
tropical island and come back to find your- 
self forgotten and utterly alone--to find 
yourself looked on as a kind of old fogey by 


You have 


your own contemporaries, then you might 


have some exeuse,"’ 
‘* Are you like that ?”’ 


“ Yes. I went out there years agoa young | these men, 





' 


__ The girl stole one glance at his face, then 
she seemed lost in contemplation of her own 


| feet as she said, slowly,— 


“T have heard a great dea) of Maryland.” 

“From whom ? It is a place where every- 
one knows everyone elr- If you have 
friends there I must know whem,” 

** But I haven’t.’’ 

**'You said you bad heard a great deal 
about it; at least, I understood so.”’ 

**]7 have been tanght to fear it. My enemy 
lives at Maryland.”’ 

It was quite possible. Guy knew perfectly 


well there was an outer circle of society at | 


Maryland made up of the very worst ad ven- 
turers of England. 

He knew that this circle, who never ven- 
tured to cross the threshold of Government 
House, and whose past would not bear inves- 
tigating, were most of them men who had 
eome from England in hot haste te escape a 
felon’s doom—-men who were reckless of all 
so that they kept their freedom. 

Some of these men were now naturalised 
citizens of Maryland, wealthy and prosper- 
ous, yet with a turned-down page in their 
lives, and a suspicion of evil still hauging 
to them, which made the fathers of mar- 
riageable girls give them a wide berth. 

He knew all this, and decided in his own 
mind if this fair child's enemy was one of 


man, and, really, I don't feel very much | him! 
older, but all the people I meet seem to look | 


on me as middie- Pes 


A dead silence,then the gir! said, simply— | 


** But Maryland is a long way off. When 


“‘T used to think I would go abroad. What | once I have hidden myself I shall be safe! 


kind of plaee were you at?” 
“Maryland Islands. Oh! not a bad 


After to-morrow the clue will be lost, and | 


shall be able then to hear the place spoken | 


colony; rather small, and often a great deal | of without a shiver! ”’ 


too hot, but very pleasant.” 


Guy sighed. 


she had, indeed, cause to fear | 


**T hope so.”" 
| «You speak seriously-—almost as if you 
knew them. 
‘*T know there are some men at Maryland 
1 would rather see wife or sister of mine 
dead than know at their merey.”’ 
**Have you got a wife and sister ? ’ 
| ]t was only a figure of speech. I never 
| had brother or sister.”’ 
| 


, 


**You might have a wile! You look to 
me quite old enough.”’ 

**T was old enongh twelve years ago, but 
| age is not everything. My life is well-nigh 
| as lonely as yours can be! ”’ 
| Only you have not an enemy.’ 
| Guy might have auswered he possessed 
what was almost as detrimental to perfect 
happiness—-a secret; bat they had now 
| Peached the point where the climbing the 
| wall presented the least difficulty, and he 

concentrated his attention on conveying 
| himself and his companion in safety to the 
other side. 

She was slight and agile, a mere feather’s 
| weight ; and when Guy took her in his arms 
to lift her to the ground, it seemed to him 
{the moment in which he so held her was 

shorter than other moments. 

A few seconds more and the two stood to- 

gether in a dull suburban road, with the 

| cemetery they had just quitted on the one 
hand and a terrace of grim, semi-detached 
houses on the other. 

‘*J should not like to live here,” said 
| Guy’s companion, with a smile, ‘J wonder 
they are not driven melancholy mad.”’ 

** Perhaps you prefer London ? ’’ 

**T hate London! I'm ing there now, 
but I never mean to live there.” 

“It is far too late for you to think of 
| going home alone. You must let me see you 
safe!y to your friends.”’ 


stay 


| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
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*“ But I'd rather not. I couldn’t think of 
giving you so much trouble.” 

“1b is no trouble. { am returning to 
Londoh myself.’’ 

** And she wouldn't like it.” 

** Your friend ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ confessed the girl, simply. ‘‘ She 
would say I was very wrong to have let you 
speak to me; only, you see,’’ naively, ‘I 
really couldn't help it. Besides, 1 fancy if 
you had not spoken to me I should prob- 
ably have had to pass the night in the 
cemetery; but Stacey is very particular.” 

“IT see. She is older than you.’’ 

** How could you guess that?’ 

“IT don’t know. And she is unmarried, 
and probably detests men.”’ 

“You must know her! You could not 
describe her so exactly if you didn’t.” 

“TI have met others like her. Now, you 
must let me decide this matterfor you. It 
is much too late for you to return alone; 
but if you are so soon to leave her it would 
be unkind to anaoy your friend. I will 
escort you to Victoria Railway Station, and 
see you safely into a cab.’' 

She assented at once, and Guy found him- 
self wondering how to discover her name. 
He could not be quite content to let her 
pass out of his life. 

**Bah!”? he muttered to himself, ** the 
best thing that could happen to her! What 
good could come of her knowing me?” I 
might do her a Worse injury than the enemy 
in Maryland she looks on with such 
mysterious awe!’ 

They talked very little in the train. The 
girl leant back in her corner as though 
tired out. 

It was only when Guy had put her in a 
cab the thought they were parting for good 
and all occurred t0 her. 

‘* Good-bye,’* she said, gently, and her 
voice gave the sweet old Saxon words a 
charm they had never borne for Guy before. 
**] shall never forget how good you have 
been to me! I wonder if we shall ever meet 
again?” 

‘‘T hope so. Meanwhile won’t you tell 
me by what name Jl may remember you?’’ 

She half-smiled. 

‘*T have a horrid, old-fashioned name ; 
but everyone calis me Poppie.”’ 

‘* Poppie! It just suits you! I shall 
not forget.’ 

He stood bareheaded until the cab was 
out of sight; then he seemed dimly con- 
scious something had passed out of his life. 

He turned into the theatre, where he had 
secured a stall to hear Irving, but even the 
tragedian’s spell could not drive that fair- 
headed girl from his thoughts. 

How little he knew of her! Just that she 
was alone, and hadan enemy! She had lost 
her father, and was to be a governess. Her 
name she would not tell him, but everyéne 
called her Poppie ! 

From. these brief materials Guy built 
quite a pathetic little history. He found it 
more interesting than the play, and left 
before the piece was half over. 

‘* What an idiot I am!’’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘at my time of life to be taken 
captive by a girl’s eyes! I should have 
thought my wretched secret would have 
made ine a Jiltle more sensible! Perhaps 
it’s a rood thing for me I am not likely to 
see that pretty child again! I might be 
forgetiing my promise to old Jabez Smith, 
and, accepting bis granddacghters some- 

what peculiar opinion that his death had 
absolved me from it!” 


CHAPTER V. 

Poppik got home soon after nine, to find 
Anastasia Smith tramping up and down the 
parlour in a mosh perturbed state of mind, 

“I’m all right,’ said the small delin- 
quent, taking the ball hy the horns; ‘but, 





Stacy, I was nearly killed, so I hope you'll 
be extra good to me to make up!” 

**Tell me all about it,’’ commanded Miss 
Anastasia, when ber friend’s wraps had 
been taken off, and she had helped her 
liberally to pigeon-pie. ‘‘I am sare you 
have had an exciting adventure! '’ 

But when she beard “all about it’ the 
spinster gave a prodigious sniff. 

‘* Mark my words,Poppie,yonu ll pe cajoled 
into matrimony! You haven't got the moral 
courage to stand firm, But you know 
what. helpless, senseless creatures men 


‘| are, and yet you spend hours in their com- 


pany.” 

** Not hours !”’ 

‘Two hours, by your own showing! Iam 
not angry with you, Poppie, but hurt, 
deeply hurt.” i 

‘* Well,’’ said Poppie, trying to defend 
herself, ‘‘ of course, 1 should have spent the 
night in the cemetery if you had preferred 
it. It Was remarkably damp, and would 
probably have brought on bronchitis; still, 
ne doubt, it would have been more pru- 
dent.’’ 

‘*¥ou provoking child! You know I 
don’t mind you making use of the man to 
get out of the cemetery, but once safe over 
the wall, you should have instantly dis- 
missed him.’’ 

‘* But he wouldn’t be dismissed.”’ 

‘That's just what I tell you; you’ve no 
strength of mind. I should like you to show 
me the man who would linger in my society 
against my wili! ”’ : 

“But l’m aot sure quite it was against 
my will! Y¥ousee, Stacy, that long road to 
the station is awfully dark and lonely.” 

‘* You're a born.coward, Poppie!”’ 

** And,’’ disregarding this compliment, 
** you see there is but-one way to the 
station, aud we both wanted to catch the 
train.’’ 

‘*Then you should have walked on oppo- 
site sides of the way and not conversed, 
Perhaps you did -not adopt this precau- 
tion ?’’ 

I'm afraid not.” 

* Do you mean you talked to a man, a 
stranger, aloneat that time of night? ’’ 

‘* Well, you see, Stacy,I had to talk to 
him in the cemetery, and I hardly knew how 
to stop suddenly !”’ 

** What did you talk about? ”’ 

‘<7 hardly know. He has just come back 
from Maryland. I wonder if he knows my 
enemy, Stacy?” 

* Probably it was your enemy himself.’’ 

** Nonsense ! ”’ 

** It sounds perfectly feasible.”’ 

Oh | it wasn’t,’’ said Poppie, firmly. ‘‘ I 
am quite sare of it. This was quite a brown, 
sun-dried old party, and my enemy was 2 
mere boy.”’ 

**T see it.”’ 

*“ Besides, this man seemed almost as 
lonely uud neglected asl am!”’ 

** You've no cause to be lonely. If you just 


‘* Thank you Stacy.”’ 

*‘And your mind’s quite made up?’”’ 

** Quite.”’ 

BS hoo nantes my dear, I think you're 


wro 

“* Stacy ! I do, at least, expect sympathy 
from you!" 

Stacy looked a little ashamed. 

* And you have it, Poppie; but it’s. this 
governessing idea I object to. Whatever 
put it into your head ?”’ 

‘‘I must earn my own living.’ 

“JT see no must. You knew while -—” 

** While you live you ‘would share your 
last crust with me. I know that, Stacy, 
but I want te be independent.’”” ~~ 

‘* Well, promise me two things. If they're 
not kind to you in that country place you'll 
come straight fe 
that willingly."’ 
dear, I hardly know how to 
say it, but if you find you've made a mis- 
take, don’t be too proud to say so.” 

Pe Why, Stacy, if was you who proposed 

! ’” 


‘*L know, but I feel uncomfortable! My 
mind misgives me, Poppie! I don’t believe 
you'll keep single always; and if you take 
up with some disrepatable adventurer, I 
shall think its all my fault! ”’ 

Poppie's face grew grave. Rising from 
her seat she put one slender hand on her 
friend's shoulder,— 

‘*{ think, Stacy, you have been.my friend 
ever since I can remember. Did you ever 
know me break my word ?”’ 

** Never! ’’ 

“Then listen to me, while I promise 
never to change my condition. As 1 am now 
I shall be always! Why, Stacy,’’ her tono 
changing to one of lightness,’’ I do believe 
you are crying! Pray, did Mr. Forrester 
convert you to the old-fashioned notion that 
a woman’s happiness began and ended with 


a wedding ring that you look so dismal over 
the promise I thought would rejoice your 
heart ?”’ 


But Stacy said nothing. She just put the 
girl's soft-arfiis away, and went out of the 
room, and Poppie came to the conclasion 
that long ago, before she joined the strong- 
minded sisterhood who support women's 
rights and attack the perogatives of men. 
Anastasia had had a lover of her own and 
lost him. 

Bat this thought did not guite fill 
Poppie’s dreams. She had room for other 
visions too, and her first waking thought 
was a regret that she had not asked the 
name of the friend who came so conveniently 
to her rescue the night before. 

‘*f daresay he has forgotten all about it by 
this time. I’m glad I told him I was called 
Poppie ; the other name is so awful I never 
mean to own it; but oh! dear Stacy would 
be horrified if she knew it."’ 

It was a lovely day; just one of those 
bright genial mornings that are not uncom- 





throw your lot in with that of the cause, 
you'll find yourself one of a devoted band of 
sisters.”’ seh 

“I’m not quite sure I want sisters, 
Stacy. I don’t think I ever regretted being 
an only child.’’ 

‘* Well, it hasn’t done you much good! "’ 

** No.” 

** It's getting late, and as you've such a 
journey before you, | think you'd better go 
to bed early. There’s a nice fire in your 
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mon in late October. 1t must be confessed 
Miss Poppie had a strange sense of loneli- 
ness at leaving her old friend's protection ; 
but fond as she was of Stacy, their tastes 
and habits were too dissimilar to have made 
it wise to live together, and the girl had 
the love of change common to youth. She 
wanted to see what there was in the great 
world, frow: all contact with which she had 
| been so carefully secluded. 

| Poppie was adventuresome; life in tbe 
| Bloomsbury lodging would not have satisfied 





.. | her aspirations. 


| Shall 1 do, Stacy?” she asked, a@ little 
timidly, when she came down ready 
| dressed for her journey, and Miss Smith 
| stood ready to accompany her on its first 
| stage—that is, to Paddington Station. ‘‘ Do 
| you think they wil! like me?” : 
“The Countess will probably think she 
has another child to look after instead of 
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anyone to assist her in the care of her 
daughter! ’’ said Stacy, quietly. ‘‘I never 
saw anyone look so absurdly young !’’ 

‘*Well you know, dear, I am not what 
poople eall old.’’ 

‘* When your mother was your age she was 
a sober married woman, with a baby to look 
after,’ said her mentor, sagely. 


Poppie winced ; whether at the thought 
of being @ married woman, or the contin- 
geney of the baby, remains uncertain. 
Stacy went on, coolly,— 

‘“‘ While as for you, I don’t think you look 
a day older than when you were fifteen! ”’ 

‘The Countess likes young people. She 
said so in her letter.”’ 

“She didn’t say she preferred an infant, 
did she? ‘Well, my dear, it’s no use argu- 
ing; you've thade up your mind to go, and I 
am sorry enough for it, but theres an end 
of it!” 

Poor Poppie! She felt as though she had 
committed some heinous sin, and when tho 
train steamed out of the terminus and 
Stacy's poke-bonnet was lost. to view, she 
felt about.as lonely and disconsolate as a 
poor girl setting out to scek her fortune 
could welldo; but the journey was.in itself 
a novelty, as they tore through the lovely 
midland countries, then in all the glory of 
their autumn beauty. 

Poppie felt her heart a little less heavy, 
and by the time they reached Gloucester 
she was tolerably cheerful. 

An hour moro, and the train stopped at 
Ross Ferry, the nearest station to her new 
abode. Poppie felt the least bit nervous 

Although av orphan, and oppressed by an 
unknown enemy, she had never experienced 
anything like unkindness or slights. Shehad 
—until her recent loss—been surrounded by 
laxurious ease, and had enjoyed all the com- 
forts wealth can purchase.. She felt just a 
little doubtful of her reception. Would the 
Countess deem it a duty to keep her in her 
proper place, and what was precisely the 
proper place of a governess ? 

Truth to say, in her soft, cashmere dress, 
almost hidden by a long, sealskin coat, with 
her bright hair crowned by a coquettish 
little toque of the sawe fur, Poppie looked 
as little like a humble dependent as she 
possibly could, 

She gave her ticket to the porter, and 
looked round a little anxiously. There was 
only one lady on the platform, and she 
seemed anxiously looking for some expected 
friend, ° 

A sweet, motherly face tinged with sad- 
ness, and a plain, deep mourning tostume 


were 80 unlike Poppie's ideal of a Countess | 


that she never gave a thought that this lady 
could be waiting for her. It was only when 
she heard a sweet voice ask thé porter when 
the next train came in from London, and 
his reply ended with “ my lady,’ that the 
truth dawned on Poppie her employer was 
before her. 

Poppie felt decidedly uncomfortable as 
she accosted the lady. 

“| am very sorry,’’ she began awkwardly, 
“bat I think you must be looking for me.”’ 

Lady Manro smiled, she really could not 
help it. 

“Il eame to meet Miss Smith,’’ she said, 
pleasantly, ** buat——” 

“Tt is quite right,’’ said Poppie, inter- 


rupting the Countess, and then blushing for | 


es freedom. *‘ 1 mean lam Miss Smith, my 
aly,”’ 

She was no relation in the world to 

Anastasia of women's rights celebrity, but 
the fact remained—her cognomen was the 
same, 
_ Smith is nota very unusual name. Reader, 
% may have happened t@ you ere now to 
Know two people bearing it, and yet in no 
way related to each other. 

“TI ean hardly believe it,” said Lady 


very young. I expected quite a different 

face.” 

‘“*T am getting older every day,’’ said 
Poppie, quietly, ‘‘and I am sure Ll know 
enough to teacha little girl.” 

Lady Munro feared she was hurt. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, gently, ‘I am 
quite willing to think so, and I am very 
glad fate has sent me such a bright young 
friend. My husband is far from well. We 
have neither of us recovered our spirits 
since the death of our little boy; and 
though we felt the time had come for Dolly 
to have a governess, we dreaded it with all 
our hearts. I thougft IL should find myself 
eneumbered with a short-haired, spectacled 
young lady, foll of the ologies and Greek 
roots, I assure you it is a pleasant sur- 
prise.'*~ 

Poppie blushed and thanked her. 

‘““You are in mourning, [ see,’’ said the 
| countess, kindly, ‘‘ so you will not mind our 
leading a quiet life.”’ 

“*] shall jike it. Oh! Lady Munro, how 
kind you are, I felt awfully frightened be- 
fore 1 came, and now J am quite bhappy.’’ 

‘Tam very glad to hear it. I wonder 
your friends could part with you.’’ 

; ‘*T have no relations, and one couldn't 
spend one’s life visiting friends ; besides, 
| had a great reason for wishing to be in- 
dependent.’’ 

**T wonder what it was? ’’ 
| Poppie gave one glance into the kind 
|} honest fave, and trusted the countess at 
| once and for always. 

‘‘T had a great trouble a long time ago, 
and I thought being among strangers would 
help me to get over it.’’ 

** My dear, a Jong time ago you must have 
been a perfect child.” 

** Not quite.”’ 

** I suppose it was a love affair? ’’ 

*« Oh, dear no,’’ said Poppie, firmly. ‘I 
don’t believe in love at all. I think, 
Lady Munro, it is quite an exploded 
idea.”’ 

The countess felt more and more be- 
wildered. : 

‘“*My dear,’’ she told the earl an hour 
| later when he came to-inquire about the 
| new arrival, ‘‘ she is not in the least like a 
| governess. Sheis nothing in the world but 
a pretty child with big brown eyes and 
rather decided opinions. Later on she 
might not turn out Dolly a walking genius, 
i but she is just the person we want now to 
brighten up our home and be a kind of play- 
fellow to Dolly.” 

In three days’ time Miss Smith had 
} settled at Ardmore as completely as though 
she had lived there for years. 

To the earl she was a kind of protégee, to 
| Lady Munro a younger sister, while from 
| their first introduction to each other Dolly 
fairly worshipped her governess. . 

**1t is perfectly delightful,’’ wrote Poppie 








independence had been so keen 4 blow to 
Guy Forrester, ‘‘ perfectly delightfal, and 
J think Anastasia, if you would forgive the 
| earl for presuming to exist you would think 
| Ardmore a kind of a little Paradise. There 
are no other men in the neighbourhood, as 
far as Lean make out, which would be an 
attraction in your. eyes; bat the young 
ladies here are not educated up to appre- 
| ciating their advantages, and one actually | 
| Jamented to me with tears in her .cyes yes- | 
terday that all the gentlemen within visit- 
ing reach were ouer.sixty or under sixteen, 
except. Sir Ira Vernon. Of him I hear | 
perpetual bymns of praise; but be er. | 
| 
; 





dear Stacy, he is far too grand a person to 
Gast a thought to wu Jittle governess. Be- 
sides, he is milesand miles away, and even 
if he returned you know you have wy | 





promise that nothing in the world shail! 


and, on receiving it, immediately wrote for another. 


Munro, with another smile. ‘* You look so 


to her friend, the other Miss Smith, whose 2 


induce me to change my condition. The 
countess is a sweet woman, but very 
behind the age. lt would be a noble work 
to convert her to the cause, only somehow 
or other I never feel the energy to begin.” 

She had finished the letter when it came 
into her head to add a postscript : 

‘**Have you heard any more 
Forrester ?’ 

Perhaps the advocate of women's rights 
objected to postecripts, for she made not the 
slightest allusion to this one when, in a 
week's time, she replied to Poppie’s 
epistile. 

‘*T have great news for you this morn- 
ing, Poppie!’' said Lady Munro, the very 
day after Miss Anastasia’s reply arrived. 

Miss Smith had been at the Castle less 
than a fortnight, but sbe had become 
““Poppie’’ to the whole family. In fact, 
so completeiy at home did she seem that 
she was regarded both by servants and 
callers more as a young friend visiting the 
Countess than Lady Dorothea’s governess. 

‘“‘] never could guess anything in my 
life, Lady Munro; [ think I’m too stupid."’ 

“Tf 1 tell you it is two pieces of news, 
then, caa't you guess one? Now what 
would conyulse the young ladies of the 
place with delight? ig 

Poppic smiled wickedly. 

‘* Sir lra Vernon’s return.’’ 

* Right; and as his own house is but a 
dreary-place to come to alone after such a 
long absence he has written to the Earl to 
propose coming here and spending a week 
with us while Fairlawn is made ready for 
his reception.” 

On: & 

‘Aren't you pleased? We have had no 
cowpany since our boy’s death, and the Earl 
has seemed more interested in Sir Ira’s 
return than in anything.” 

‘“‘Then it must be nice to have him,'’ said 
Poppie, who was the most sympathetic of 
mortals, ‘‘and I daresay he is charming, 
only, you see, my friend always taught me 
to hate young men.”’ 

‘* And did you always do it?’’ 

‘‘Thave never really knowa any during 
the last seven years excepting assistants in 
shops, servants, and such people. I have 
only spoken to two men under fifty.’’ 

‘* Well, you will be able to make up for it 
now. Sir Ira is twenty-three, very hand- 
some, and immensely wealtby.”’ 

‘*And your other news, Lady Munro?” 
said Poppie, with an heroic attempt to turn 
the conversation from the young baronet. 

‘* My nephew is coming home.’’ 

** Your nephew ! ” 

‘*My husband’s, rather, for I have never 
seen him. He is older than Sir Ira, and has 
had a great deal of trouble; but from all I 
hear he is a noble character, fit in all 
things to bear the title that should have 
been my boy’s.”’ 

‘*Do you mean be will be Lord Munro?” 

‘* Probably, unless Dolly bas a brother.’” 

** And don’t you hate him ?”’ 

“cc No,"’ 

‘**] should.”’ 

“There is a spice of justice in his sue~ 
ceeding to Ardmore,’’ said the Countess, 
slowly. ‘‘ Until he was five-and-twenty he 
was brought up as its heir. My husband's 
marriage blighted his prospects, aud cost 


of Mr. 





him his promised wife.’’ 

** You mean the shock killed her ?”’ 

Lady Munro explained the fair Emme- 
line's perfidy, and told Guy Forrester's 
story—told it with warm womanly sympath y 
with his sorrows and affectionate admira - 
tion for his noble qualities. 

She spoke of him simply as “‘my 
nephew,’ and Poppie began to look on the 
young map aS quite a distinguished cha. 
racter. 


“And Mrs. Jenkins isa wi ¢«w,’' saic the 
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little governess, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Lady 
Manro, wouldn't you ask her here and Jet 
Mr. Munro meet her? They might be happy: 
again.”’ 

‘*T am quite sure she is unworthy of him; 
and, Poppy, Guy’s name is not Munro.”’ 

“I thought it would be the same as 
yours.”’ 

‘*Itis. Don't you know our family name, 
Poppie? Dolly's proper title is Dorothea 
Forrester, only no one over uses it.’’ 

What had happened to MissSmith? She 
seemed suddenly taken with a fit of shiver- 
ing. Perhaps she deomed it treachery to her 
friend Anastasia to wake acquaintance 
with the guardian whose protection she had 
refused ; perhaps, hearing such an enthu- 
Siastic account of him, she regretted 
Avastasia had treated him so cavalierly. 

Lady Munro, the most unsuspicious of 
women, ascribed Poppie’s shivering to a 
draught, and herself closed the door before 
she went on. 

‘*Guy had been abroad for some years, 
but we all hope he will settle in England. 
He has a charming little place in Surrey 
called Woodlake, and Lord Munro is 
anxious to increase his allowance.’’ 

** Is Mr. Forrester coming soon ? * 

“I thought I told you to-morrow, Ira 
Vernon also. We shall be. quite gay. I 
expect they will come to Rock Ferry 
Station. Ishall drive over and mect the 
four o'clock train.” 

But when the day came the Countess 
changed her mind, and thought it would be 
pleasanter to receive the nepbew she had 
never seen in her own home; so Lord 
Munro went alone to the station, and his 
wife waited indoors to welcome her guests. 

She had wanted Poppie to bear her com- 
pany, but Miss Smith represented it was 
two days since Lady Dorothea had been ont, 
and she ought not to miss such a fine after- 
noon for a walk. 

So the pair started, and, it being bright 
and frosty, they turned into the Ardmore 
woods, intending to enjoy a long ramble. 

They made a pretty pair. Poppie looked 
almost a ehild herself in her ‘warm fur coat, 
and Dolly was a chubby-faced, curly- 
headed creature, whom many motherly 
hearts would have loved without her being 
an Karl's daughter. 

“Don’t go too far,” had been Lady 
Munro’s parting charge, given partly 
because she thought she wanted her little 
girl at ‘her side when she was introduced to 
her husband's heir. 

Usually Miss Smith was the most obedient 
of governesses, but she had a perverse fit 
on her this afternoon. 

She did not want to meet Mr. Forrester. 
She knew she could not ayoid seeing » good 
deal of him whilst he was at Ardmore, but 
she would at least defer the moment of the 
introduction as long as possible; and 80, 
when Dolly suggested that the holly trees 


in the wood were covered with red berries | 


and it would be splendid to go and pick 
some, Miss Smith forgot the Countess’s 
request, and gave a willing consent 

Poppie was, as it were, two people on 
this November afternoon. The one talked 
to the child, and was the most delightful of 
play-fellows ; the other held a strange con- 
versation with a kind of second self. 

‘*Tf only he knew it was / who advised 
Stacy what to say to him! If only he knew 
how much I had to do with her answer I 
think Mr. Forrester would do anything 
rather than meet me! It is very strange} 
Here I have been hearing of him all these 
years, and now we are actually going to 
meet face to face at jast! Of course Ishall 
not tell Stacey; it wouldn’t be kind; but, 
oh! I wish I could get quite friend!y with 
Mr. Forrester, and lead him on to talk to 
her! I should quite lovet> know what he 





thinks of his ward, and whether he approves 
of her decision? Heigho!” 

Here little Poppie gave rather a dreary 
sigh. 
ci After all, what does it matter? It can’t 
make any difference tome! Nothing in the 
whole world can! I have lost the only 
creature who loved me, and nothing else 
matters! Still, lwonder what Mr. Forrester 
will be like, and whether he will tell his 
friends here about Stacy? I rather fancy 
not. How ridiculous it was of Stacy, dear 
old thing! tosay the stranger who came. to 
my help that night in the cemetery could 
have been Mr. Guy! Quite absurd! Just 
as though Maryland was such an obscure 
place only one person could come 
from there atatime! Well, 1 suppose it’s 
no use fighting against destiny! 1 would 
never have brought about an introduc- 
tion to Mr, Forrester willingly, bat as it's 
forced on me I don't see how | can help it.’’ 

She was recalled from dreamland by 
little hand pulling rather determinedly at 
her coat-sleeve. 

‘* Poppie, Poppie ; why don’t you talk to 
me ? hy don't you answer me ?”’ 

“* Why, Dolly,’ said the young governess, 
with a start, ‘‘I thought you were picking 
holly berries. What a nice lot you have 


“*Yes,’’ and the small maiden surveyed 
her basket contentedly ; ‘* but, Poppie, I's 
yery tired. I want to go home.” 

Poor Poppie! She could have re-echoed 
that cry. She, too, was very tired— 
tired of her brief attempt at independ- 
ence. 

Poppie would have been thankful to go 
home to the old life, when all care, all need 
for decision was taken from her shoulders, 
and life’s rough places made smooth for her 
tender feet. 

She would have gone back gladly, but she 
could not. 

The loving heart which had made home 
for her and strewn her path with flowers 
was still in death. 

She roused herself by an effort. 

**Of course we will go home, Dolly. It 
is getting late; it must be later than I 
thought. We will turn round and walk 
ever so fast. Then, perhaps, we shall be 
back before mother begins to want us.” 

** Mother always wants me,’’ said the 
little voice. 

And the words awoke a pang at Poppie’s 
heart; bnt she only took the child's hand 
in hers and went on cheerfully, on and on; 
but though they walked briskly and never 
turned either to rest or pause they seemed 
to make no progress. 

Try as she would Poppie could not discern 
the white turrets of the castle shining amid 
the trees. 

When she and Poppie turned to walk 
home Poppie had believed them to be at 
most a mile fron the entrance to the wood ; 
but an hour’s steady walking found them as 
far off as ever. 

The short winter's day was closing in 
now, and a fewTarge flakes of snuw began 
to fall. Poppie reealied Lady Munro's fears 
of the weather, and began to wonder if a 
storm was coming. 

** Dolly,’’ she said, at last, feeling she 
could not keep it any longer from the child, 
‘*Tam afraid we bave missed ‘our way. 1! 
ean’t see a trace of the eastle, look which 
side I will,’’ 
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Little Lady Dorothea looked at her gover- 
ness with wondering eyes. 

** Can't we go home, Poppie ? "’ 

‘Yes, yes,” said the girl, hurriedly ; 
“only it may take time. I can’t. think 
which way to tarn. Dolly, look round and 
see if you can tell me where you are.”’ 

But the appeal was fruitless. 

Nearly seven, Dolly was an. intelligent 
child, but she had never needed to use the 
bump of locality. 

Her mother rarely walked at all. The 
nurse who had preceded Poppie never lot 
her charge leave the castle grounds, though 
the entrance to the woods was close te her 
own door. 

Little Dolly knew as little of them as 
Poppie. 

‘Tt all seems strange,’’ she: said, ;piti- 
fully ; “‘and, please, | want my mother.” 

Poppie repented bitterly the dreamy fit 
which had prevented her noticing which 
way they went. 

She had simply followed Dolly, believing 
when they were tired they had only to tura 
their faces. 

Now it came on her with a pang she had 
heard the Ardmore woods were seven miles 
in extent. 

They might wander through them for 
hours, and yet find no clne to their way home. 

An awful remorse seized on Poppie. Must 
she destroy the little life entrusted to her 
care, and wring the hearts of Dolly's 

arents, yet aching for her brother's loss, 
y making them doubly childless ? ° 

** Ifonly I could save her! ’’ thought Miss 
Smith, ‘‘ nothing else would matter. As for 
me, I suppose Stacy would be a little sorry, 
but no one else would care !"’ 

Alas! the promise of the leaden sky was 
amiply fulfilled. The snow came down with 
fury, covering’ everything arovad.with its 
beautHul white mantle. 

**T so cold!’ lisped Dolly, and the com- 
plaint cut into the governess's’heart like an 
arrow. 

Rapidly.-Peppie's course was taken. To 
attempt to find her way through that 
driving tempest of sleet and snow would 
have been madness. 

Had she risked it for herself, she dared 
not for the child. She could not have 
carried Dolly, and the little one would 
have been drenched throngh and through; 
besides, if they had failed to find their way 
in daylight, how could they discover it in 
the gathering darkness with the driving 
snow to blind them? Poppie’s choice was 
soon taken. 

Seeing a kind of hollow niche begween 
the trees she crept in there, seated herse!f 
on the stump 6f a fallen oak, and took the 
child in her arms. Without a moment's 
hesitation she unfastened her sealskin coat, 
and flung it round them both, as a kind of 
counterpane. 

** Are we going to hed out in the wood?”’ 
inquired Dolly, sleepily. ‘‘Oh! what will 
mother say ?’’ 

*“*She won't mind if you are safe. Do you 
fell quite warm, Dolly ? ’” 

** Quite,’’ murmured the child from her 
furry nest. ‘* 1 am nearly asleep.’’ 

A few moments, and Poppie knew by her 
regular breathing she almost had become 
quite, and the child slept as peacefully as 
in hor bed at hcme. 

Poppie pressed her a little closer in her 
arms, pulled her sealskin more tightly 
round her; then, feeling Dolly was’ safe 
for the present, she tried to think of what 
must be her course. 

She felt positive Lord and. Lady Munro 
would institute a minute search for their 
darling, and. there was little doubt that 
sooner or later they would send men to ex- 
plore the wood—help must come! The only 
question was--how soon ? 
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Poppie looked at the sleeping child, and 
decided she would take no hurt provided 
she was rescued by the morning. For her- 
self, she was less certain. 


Her arms: were terribly cramped with 
holding Dollie, and her limbs felt stiff and 
numb bereft of the warm sealskin she had 
resigned to the child. 

It dawned on Poppie that she might just 
keep up, 80 as to protect her little one till 
help came, bat then——-? 

“It's strange !’’ she pondered to herself. 
“Over and over again these last three 
months I’ve thought I should like to die, 
have said I had nothing left to live for; but 
now that death seems sonear, almost staring 
me in the face, I shrink from it. Of course, 
my life conld never have been Jike other 

irls—of course, there must always have 

a shadow on it. I could never have had 
a home and love, and hope, but still, in spite 
of my enemy, I might have been happy ! 

“ And J should liked to have seen Gay 
Forrester jast once. I have heard so mach 
about him, I would liked to have judged for 
myself what he was like. Anastasia always 
said there must have been some good in him, 
or old Jabez Smith (as she will call him), 
could not have been so infatuated. Well, one 
thing, he must be a brave man; a coward 
would never have impressed Stacy, and 
though she never told me so I saw directly 
by her manner she almost liked him after 
she had seen him. 

“Well,” and there was 2 half sigh, ** Lady 
Munro will have to look out for another 
governess. Why, even if I don't die she'd 
never trast me with Dollie again after this. 
No, there will be another governess at Ard- 
more, and anon it would be better if I 
don't get over it; they will think of me 
kindly then, and somehow I don’t think I 
should like to be sent back to Stacy in dis- 
grace as a failure.”’ 

Poppie’s reflections were interrupted by 
the sound of footsteps. The fary of the 
storm had abated now, but still the coats of 
the two men whom she could dimly see ap- 
proaching were thickly covered with white 
flakes ; but for the friendly light of the 
lantern in the hand of the foremest of the 
two they would have looked nothing but 
vague, 8 wy forms. 

A deathlike faintness stole over Poppie, 
her eyes were closed, she could not move or 
speak, all her sense of hearing left her, she 
was utterly unconscious of all that went on 
around her, 

“ Look there | ’’ 

“That’s not them. A pair of children 
this, Forrester, give me the lantern. I feel 
a strange, qualmish feeling like a woman. 
What if they are dead ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense ! '’ and the voice had a strange 
familiar sound in Poppie’s ear. ‘* Just litt 
the child up; there," and he placed Dollie 
in his friend's arms. ‘She is as right-as 
possible.’ ae 

Dollie proved it by opening her eyes and 
demanding in a sleepy tone to be taken to 
mother, 

_ ' We'll take you,” was the kindly answer. 
‘ And now tell us, are you Dolly?” 

“Yes,” very positively; but you must 
bring Poppie too. I can’t leave my Poppie.”” 

Gay Forrester kissed the child’s face now, 
and tarned to his friend. 

“Can you find your way through the wood 
alone? Every moment must he increasing 
lady Munro’s anxiety, and I can’t leave 
this poor girl.’’ ‘ 

“Tl light the second lantern. Of course 
Tean find my way, Forrester; I know the 
Ardmore Woods as well as you do.” 

He strack a light, wrapped Dollie in a 

‘ thick shawl which her mother had sent; 
then he set off at a rapid pace, and Goy and 


his charge were left alone in the November 
evening, 
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Mr. Forrester was not a superstitious 
man, but at that moment he believed firmly 
in fate. He had lingered in London days 
after his business was finished because he 
could not forget the girl he had met in the 
deserted cemetery. 

Although he told himself repeatedly she 
could be nothing to him, not even a friend, 


and that it was far wiser they should meet 1 


no more, he had made many an effort to find 
her, even to interrogating the old guardian 
of the cemetery. 

it had all come to naught, and at last, for 
very shame sake he would no longer delay 
his journey to Ardmore. 

He met Ira Vernon at the station, and 
they travelled to Rock Ferry together. 

Arriving by an earlier train than they had 
been expected by, they reached the Castle to 
find the countess beginning to grow uncasy 
at the little girl's absence. - 

When he beard his aunt had a young 
governess, whose. name was Poppie, a 
strange doubt filled Guy’s heart, but the 
coincidence seemed too strange, too wonder- 
ful to be true. 

He did not really credit it till he stood in 
the snow-covered woods, the rays of his 
lantern falling full on the sweet, childish 
face which had engraven itself so indelibly 
on his memory. 

It was Poppie!—the little, lonely girl he 
had saved from s; »nding the night in the 
dreary suburban cemetery! Poppie, the 


“pretty child who had told him she was all 


alone in the werld, and had a cruel evemy ! 

As he gazed on her white, still features a 

t longing came to Guy’s heart to gather 

er in his arms, and himself protect her 
from all enemies. 

He longed to take this pretty, lonely child 
and gild her life with sunshine; but he 
could do nothing for her—worse than 
nothing—and so-as he bent over her he 
gave a little sigh. 

At the sound of the sigh Poppie opened 
her eyes. The strange spell that had kept 
her motionless was broken. The deadly 
faintness left her. 

She seemed restored as though by magic 
to herself, and her large, soft, brown eyes 
were fixed on Mr. Forrester with a :strange 
inquiry in their depths. 

**Ts it really you?”’ 

“‘Aby Then you have not forgotten me. 
I little thought of what I should find at 
ene when I accepted wy uncle's invita- 

ion !’’ 

“Your uncle!’’ Oh, how her face had 
changed! ‘‘Do you mean you are Lord 
Munro's nephew ?”’ 

‘To be sure! I am Guy Forrester, at 
your service.’’ ~ 

But the last.seven words fell unheeded on 
her ear. Poppie had relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 1994. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 











LAUGHTER IN THE MORNING. 


Dame fortune hath a soul of wrath 
For those who trackle to her ; 
She loves to flont, and put to rout 
Weak hearts that. trembling woo her. 
But mild as milk and soft as silk 
Is she, all others scorning, 
. To that bold wight who braves her spite 
With laughter in the morning. 


The breakfast face of cheerful grace, 
Full well this vixen knows it ; 

Against her will it wins her still, 
‘Tis hopeless to oppose it. 

So yields the jade, full sore dismayed, 
With her best gifts adorning 

The dauntless foe who tempts her blow 
With laughter in the morning. 





A GOLDEN DESTINY. 
By the author of ** Redeemed by Fate,’’ 
‘The Mistress of Lynwood,’ &c, 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


The father of Harold, Viscount St, Croix, is anxious 
that he should take as his wife Hrmentrude Seymour, 
niece of Sir Travice Leigh. Harold goes down to 
Woodleigh Court for the purpose of proposing to 
Ermentrude, and while screwing his couraye up to 
the sticking point accidentally meets lrene Duval, 
the girl he befriended one night on the Embank- 
ment in London. Irene Duval is staying in an 
adjoining house that has the reputation of being 
haunted, and there Haro)J me« her while looking 
over the place. He finds hiims getting more than 
interested in this young lady, a at the same time, 
is bewildered by her behaviour and sudden disap- 
pearance, for she is mysteriously hurried out of 
England. A chance letter reaches Harold and he is 
off in hot pursuit Anthony Wyndham, the owner 
of Wyndham Abbey, and Sir Travice Leigh are 
neighbours. Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, 
information reaches Mr, Wyndham that he is not 
the rightful owner of the Abbey but one Geoffrey 
Wyndham. This Geoffrey, while producing the best 
evidence that he is the person entitled to enjoy the 
Wyndham estates, is, in reality, animpostor. Butso 
cleverly does he play the part that he succeeds in 
obtaining the consent of Marjorie to their marriage. 
Marjorie only agrees, however, on learning from her 
father that it is the one way in which they can retain 
the use of Wyndham Abbey. All is excitement on it 
becoming known that Mrs, Fanning, the Lodge 
keeper at the Abbey, has been fouily murdered. 
Roy Fraser, Marjorie’s clandestine lover, is arrested 
and charged with the murder. Things look very 
black against him, and he refuses to utter the one 
word that would clear his character for fear of 
dragging in the name of the gir) he Joves, 






CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


LFUL murder against Roy 
Fraser |’’ 
The words spoken by het 


father’s lips burnt themselves 

: enkes in letters of fire on poor Mar- 
jorie’s brain, and she had only just strength 
enough to totter from the library, where 
they were spoken, into her own little sit- 
ting-room before she fell dbwa on the floor, 
as nearly fainting as she had ever been in 
her life. 

She had waited with miserable impatience 
for her father’s return from the inquest, but 
at the same time, with a hope almost amount- 
ing to assurance, that its result would be the 
liberation of Roy, and therefore the news of 
what had really transpired was all the 
greater shock. Would the judge and jury 
at the assizes take the same view as the 
coroner had’ done, and would he be hanged? 

The girl shuddered convualsively as tho 
idea presented itself—it seemed too horrible 
even to think of, and yet it was a possibility 
that would have to be faced. 

As her self-control returned to her she 
got up and went to the window, feeling as 
though she should stifle for want of air, 
and there she sat, immovable as a statue, 
for over an hour, while all sorts of thoughts 
chased each other through her brain. 

‘* Many waters will not quench love,” and 
even his own conduct, bad as she imagined 
it to have been, could not make ber feelings 
change. Her's was a heart like Juliet’s or 
Imogen’s, which, given once, was given for 
all eternity. 

Luckily the squire had ridden over to a 
farm where alterations were being made, 
and Geoffrey accompanied him, so that tho 
girl was left to herself, free to indulge in 
the misery of undisturbed meditations. She 
pictured vividly enough Roy's state of 
mind—his friendlessness and terrible re- 
flections, and once even determined to ask 
her father's leave to go and see him, and 
tell him she did not doubt his innocence. 
But second thoughts forbade this as an im- 
possibility, for what claim had she on him, 
or he on her, now that his own act had 
severed the tie between them? 
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At half-past four her maid brought her in 
acup of tea, and after she had drank it she 
put on ber hat, and went out in the grounds, 
pursued by a spirit of restlessness that 
really would not jet her stay in the house. 

At the bottom of the avenue she paused 
by a gate, and as she did so was accosted 
by a short, bright eyed man, who took his 
hat off to her, and who was none other than 
our friend, the detective. 

** Miss Wyndham, I presume?’’ 

Marjorie gave alanguid assent. She was 
too listless even to feel surprise at the 
address. 

“Will you permit me a few words with 
you?” said Wise, after assuring himself 
that there was no one about likely to over- 
hear their conversation. ‘‘My name is 
Wise, and 1am trying to gather evidence 
in favour of Mr. Roy Fraser, who, as you 
are doabtless aware, is charged with the 
erime of murder.’’ 

He was watching her keenly as he spoke, 
and he saw a sudden flush of crimson stain 
the pallor of her checks, while her hands 
clasped each other in an access of excite- 
ment. 

If she could give him no help it was, at 
least, clear that she was deeply interested 
in the case. 

“ Yes,”’ she said quickly, and with a sort 
of breathless gasp in her voice. 

“‘T understand that Mr. Fraser was 
down here, superintending some architec- 
tural work, for two or three months?” 

‘* He was.” 

“And it struck me that perhaps you, 
having seen a good deal of him, might give 
me some information that would be of 
use."’ : 

She shook her head sadly. 

“T fear not. I know nothing that bears 
on the crime." 

Her voice faltered a little as she spoke, 
what sbe did know was certainly not ‘in 
Roy’s favour. 

The detective was silent for a few 
seconds. He was uneasily conscious that 
he was performing his task rather awk- 
wardly, and from the estimate he had 
formed of Miss Wyndham it seemed to him 
that candour was his best chance of get- 
ting anything frou her. 

*“T will be frank with you, Miss Wynd- 
ham,’’ he said, presently, ‘‘ and trust to 
your kindness to forgive me if I make a 
mistake. Desperate cases require desperate 
remedies, as you know, and Mr. Fraser's 
case is getting desperate. He confesses 
he came to Wyndhamstowe twice with «a 
specific purpose in view that had nothing 
to do with Mrs. Fanning, but what that 
purpose was he refuses to\say. Now—ex- 
cuse me for speaking plainly—I have heard 
it whispered about that he very much 
admired you, and it has occurred to me 
that his object in visiting Wyndhamstowe 
was to see you; but he declines to ac- 
knowledge it, because he does not wish to 
drag your name into this wretched busi- 
ness. Do you think I am right?” 

Marjorie looked puzzled and distressed. 
If it had not been for that letter she would 
have said at once the detective’s surmise 
was correct ; but after giving her up, Roy 
on certainly have had no degire to see 

er. 

‘* No,’’ she said, in a trembling voice, ‘ it 
was not to see me-—it could ngt have been 
to see me-—-surely not! ”’ 

The last two words were spoken more to 
erself than to him, and their utterance 
told Wise a good deal. Evidently their 
relations had been such that it would not 
have surprised her if Fraser had made a 
wong to Wyndhamstowe in order to meet 

ner. 

‘Miss Wyndham,’’ said the detective, 





of offending you; but, indeed, I wish to 
save Mr, Fraser's life, if it be possible, and 
so I'll waive ceremony. Will you let me 
ask you if you are engage! to Mr. 
Fraser ?’’ 

The blood rushed in a swift red flood to 
Marjorie’s cheeks, and she drew up her 
neck as if her first impulse had been to 
rebuke the daring questioner. She checked 
it, and answered. the question, 

“T am not engaged to Mr. Fraser.”’ 

** But you were ?”’ 

‘*T decline to say more, but,’’—as she was 
turning away—‘‘I refer you to Mr. Fraser 
himself; and you may tell him that, if he 
thinks it will aid his defence, he has my full 
permission to declare everything that has 
passed between us.’’ : 

What this permission meant to the proud 
girl, whose maidenhood had shrunk like a 
sensitive plant from even the eoupling of a 
man's name with her own, may be better 
imagined than deseribed ; and as she spoke, 
she turned round and walked back to the 
house, leaving Wise full of an admiration 
that the brilliant -beauty of Ermentrade 
Seymour had never won from him. 

‘She's thoroughbred—thoroughbred to 
the backbone,’’ he said to himself, “ and if 
she isn’t engaged to young Fraser now they 
are in love with each other, that's quite 
clear."’ 

And certainly it was impossible for a 
girl of her nature to give a more absolate 
proof of love than Marjorie had just 
given, ~ 

Still, it had not materially aided Wise, 
and on his return to the Court he asked 
Lord St. Croix if it was his intention to see 
Fraser ov the following morning. 

** Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘and you can 
come with me if you like.”’ 

**T don’t think I shall,’’ observed the de- 
tective, with slow thoughtfulness. ‘ Mr. 
Fraser will be more communicative to you 
than he is likely to be to me, who am a 
stranger to him, so I’}l wait until your in- 
terview is over, and then shall be able to 
form an idea how to go on from wht you 
tell me. I will however, give you a few 
notes of the questions I more particalarly’ 
want answered.”’ 

He did so, and with these in his pocket 
St. Croix went to the county jail the next 
morning, where, by virtue of Squire Wynd- 
ham’s authority, he was permitted to see 
the prisoner. 

Poor Roy! These last few miserable days 
had told upon him terribly. He had grown 
thin and worn, and there were dark purple 
rings round his eyes, which told of sleepless 
vigils. In effect he knew*’quite well how 
desperate his position was growing, and he 
felt like a man enmeshed all round #ith tiny 
cobwebby bands, which, for all their fragile 
appearance, were yet as strong and firm as 
steel or iron. 

But there was some other trouble added 
to the fact of his imprisonment—a yet more. 
poignant anguish, which had to do with 
Marjorie. # 

‘* Well!’ St. Crofx said, cheerfully, as he 
entered, and shook hands. ‘*‘ How goes it 
with you, old boy ?’’ 

‘*Not very well, I'm afraid,’’ Roy made 
answer, with afaint smile. ‘I am getting 
rather low-spirited over my condition."’ 
‘*Then you must not get low-spirited— 
that is a very poor return to make for all 
our efforts on your behalf.’’ 

“T know it, St. Croix, but’’—with a 
groan, and covering his face with his hands 
—‘* you can’timagine what it is to lie in this 
cold, narrow cell all night long, trying 
vainly to sleep, and haunted by all kiads 
of horrors and possibilities. I am sure I 


wonder more prisoners don’t go mad wait- 
ing for their trials 1”’ 





very earnestly, ** lam going to run the risk 


count, thingly. ‘* We are pretty sure of 
proving your innocence before very long."’ 

**} doubt it,’ despondingly, ‘‘even | 
can gee how strong the evidence is against 
me,’’ 

‘* Well, at all events, we'll do our best. 
Wise has thrown himself heart and soul 
into your case, and I have really great conti- 
dence in that man, although he has been so 
slow in’ discovering the kindly disposed 
person who tried to Ay a a bullet in my 
heart. Bat,’’ changing his tone to onc of 
greater seriousness, *‘ itis, first of all, most 
important that you should be entirely frank 
with me, and although it does not follow 
that what you say-should be made: public, 
it is necessary for us to be cognisant of all 
the facts, otherwise our case may fail to 
the ground through basing it on wroug 
prenises.”’ 

Fraser thought for a few. moments. 
Firmly as he was resolved that. Marjoric’s 
name should not be sullied by being 
dragged through a court of justice, it yet 
seemed ungrateful to withhold the trath 
from St. Croix, especially after the trouble 
taken by the latter on his behalf, 

Moreover, there was a good deai of 
common sense in the viscount’s remark, 
that unless he was candid it would he im- 
possible to build up a defence on true 
data. 

**T will tell you all,’’ he said ; * but on 
condition that no one save the detcctive 
shall hear it, and he is first of all to give 
you a promise not to let Miss Wyndhan's 
name be mentioned. From you I shall not 
exact a promise, because I know you to bo 
the soul of honour, and therefore a promise 
would be quite unnecessary.”’ 

And then he narrated first of all, his semi- 
engagement to Marjorie—told how, after 
their last meeting, he had written letters 
to her, all of which had remained un- 
answered, and then how he went to Wynd- 
hamstowe, determined to see her, but, as he 
was passing the Lodge had Been called iv 
by its mistress, who informed him casually 
that Miss Wyndham had gone to spend the 
day at Woodleigh Court, and.would not be 
back till late at night, adding that her in 
formation came through Marjorie’s maid, 
who was very friendly with her own little 
servant, Bessie Webber. 

** Of course,’’ went.on Roy, ‘‘ [knew then 
that I had had a lost journey, and so J ac- 
cepted Mrs. Fanning’s invitation to siny to 
luncheon, and she began te question me 
about a safe investment for some moncy sho 
wished to put away. It was not much, sie 
said, but she was quite alone in the world, 
and had no one to go to fer advice, sv she 
would be very grateful if I would advise 
her. 

**] was really sorry for the woman, who 
was rather fascinating, and readily promised 
to give her all the aid inmy power. Alter 
luncheon we somehow began to discuss 
mesmerism, and she said she could convince 
my unbelief if I would give her the chance 
of mesmerizing me. I consented, wore 
because | was sure of my own powers of 
resistance than anything else, and she there- 
upon made passes, aad to my great surprise, 
threw me into a mame? sleep, which mus‘ 
have lasted some time. 

“Well, a day or so later I at last re- 
ceived a letter from Marjorie; bat it was tv 
say our engagement (for it amounted to Lac. 
although we had not called it by that name) 
was at an end, and she never desired to sce 
me again. You may imagine my staic of 
mind—'’ the young man’s voice faltered, 
and he turned away for a moment—*‘ { could 
not at first believe the evidence of my own 
senses, for my. trust in her had been per- 
fect ; but there the words were in black anc 
white beforo me. Still, 1 felt sure there 





“At won’t last very long,’ said the vis- 


must he some mistake, and so J regolyed 
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éome and seé her—insist on seeing her, even 
though she had forbidden it, and aecord- 
ingly I arriyed at Wyndhamstowe in tho 
evening—for business engagements in the 
day had prevented my coming before. 

‘* Now, a8 you know, the Lodge is between 
the station and the) Abbey, and as I passed 
it, Mra. Fanning ¢ame running down the 
garden, and literally forced me to come 
into the house, by telling me she had news 
of Marjorie to give me. The news proved 
to be the rumour that she was engaged to 
her cousin, Mr. Geoffrey Wyndham,”’ 

**And that I believe to be a fact,’ said 
St. Croix, filling up the pause. 


“ Yes,"’ Roy returned, moodily, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose it is true—indeed, I never doubted it, 
even when Mrs. Fanning first told me, for 
she would have no reason for deceiving me; 
and, besides, it explained the mystery of 
Marjorie’s own letter. At first 1 was half 
stupefied, and I believe it was Mrs. Fan- 
ning’s own strange behaviour that finally 
aroused me. She herself seemed very ex- 
cited, her eyes flashed, and the colour camo 
and went in her cheeks, and her whole 
a betrayed wild passion of some 
kind. She told me not to despair, for 
Geoffrey Wyndham would never marry his 
cousin—she would not permit it ; and when 
Lasked for an explanation of her strange 
words, she replied that the time had not yet 
come when it might be given, but I might 
put faith in her assurance, Afterwards, [ 
asked for her authority on the point of 
Marjorie’s 6 ment, and she gave Mar- 
jorie’s own maid, who, it appears, had been 
at the Lodge a few minutes before I myself 
came in, nally, when I left the house, I 
had not quite made up my mind whether I 
would still insist on seeing Marjorie or not. 
At one moment it seemed folly and pre- 
sumption, and the next, my passion over- 
came everything, and I resolved to ran any 
risk in order to hear from her own lips 
whether she really had been false to me. 
So Ll wandered about the wood for an hour 
or so, my mind in a tumult, and at last 
wounded pride gained the mastery, and I 
resolved to go up to town and see if I could 
not forget the woman whose treachery had. 
so tortured me.'’ 

St. Croix had listened very attentively to 
this recital, and when it was finished, he 
stretched forth his hand, and silently 


pressed that of Roy's, in token of a sym-. 


pathy he would not trust himself to express 
in any other way, 

“I confess I cannot understand it,” he 
said, présently. ‘* Women are céquettes, I 
know, but Miss Wyndham strikes one as 
being so far above anything of that kind.”’ 

‘‘ That's just the point,” eagerly returned 
Roy. ‘I would have staked my life on her 
faith, and I felt there was some mystery in 
her conduct that I determined to find out.” 

‘One thing strikes me in your narrative,’ 
added the viseount; ‘‘how did Mrs. Fan- 
ning know that you came to see Marjorie ?”’ 

‘*She said she had heard tales of our being 
engaged, or as she put it, “sweet on each 
other,’ and when she taxed me with it I 
suppose she read the truth in my eyes. She 
professed to be most sympathetic, and even 
to entertain very friendly sentiments to- 
wards me, on account of the kindness she 
suid I had. shown her. I suppose it was 
because of this that she offered to take 
‘etters from wie to Marjorie, and seemed 
(uite disappointed because I refused.’’ 

_ ‘She was up to no good—that’s my opin- 
lon!’ St. Croix observed, and perhaps the 
opinion was now shared by Fraser himself. 

‘“* Now,"’ added the viscount, drawing the 
paper from his pocket on which Wise had 
written his list of qnestions, “there is 
another point to be cleared up.” Where did 
you that unfortunate pistol from ?’’ 

“It was my father’s, but it was given me 





by my grandfather after his son’s death. 1 
believe my father became possessed of it 
during his travels, and that there was some 
history attached to it, but I really cannot 
tell you what it is! ’’ 

** We could learn it from your grandfather, 
I suppose ? "’ 

** Oh, yes, no 4oubt you could!” 

**And he is to be found at Glen -Royal, 
still ?"' 

* Yes,” returned Fraser, moodily. 

“You have not made up your quarre} with 
him?’’ 

** No, and never shall. It was not likely 
I was going to desert my mother because 
her blood was less patrician than that of 
the man she married—and those were the 
only terms on which 1 could have retained 
my grandfather's favour. He is welcome 
to leave his estates to whomsoever he 
likes. My poor mother!’ Roy exclaimed, 
with a sadden access of emotion. ‘‘ How 
will she bear the knowledge of my miser- 
able position?” 

‘* Have you written to her?’’ 

‘* Yes, and said that business. prevented 
my coming to her as I wished to do. I have 
also written and asked her nurse and doctor 
to keep the newspapers away from her, 
although, poor thing! I fear she is too ill to 
be allowed to read-anything.’’ 

And soon afterwards Lord St. Croix was 
warned that he had stayed long enough, 
and thereupon left the jail. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As nearly verbatim as he could, St. 
Croix told Wise all that had passed between 
himself and Roy, and the detective nodded 
his head as if satisfied, at the conclusion of 
the narrative. , 

“It looks as if Mrs. Fanning herself had 
been in love with Mr. Fraser,’’ he remarked. 
Still, 1 don’t think such was the case, and 
we must look for some other solution of the 
puzzle. So she put him into a magnetic 
trance, did she? Foolish fellow to let her 
doit! Well, my next performance will be 
to see his grandfather, and learn what I can 
about the pistol. You say he lives in Scot- 
land? ’’ 

“Yes, not far from Glasgow, at a place 
called Glen Royal. It is a long journey.”’ 

*T shall have plenty to think ®f on my 
way,’ returned the detective, grimly; and 
the next morning he was up betimes, and 
started for Seotland—not by apy means 
pleased at having to leave Woodleigh Court 
at this precise juncture. 

Of the details of the journey it is unne- 
cessary to speak, for they were common- 
place enough, and have hothing to do with 
our story ; but on the day following his de- 

arture, Wise found himself in a large and 

andsome room of a fine old. mansion, 
standing opposite a grey-haired, stern- 
faced man, in whose features he fancied he 
could trace some resemblance to Roy. 

The detective was not a gentleman whom 
it was easy to take at a disadvantage ; and 
in spite of the stiff, unbending manner of 
his host, he gave a short concise account of 
the motives that brought him thither ; and, 
finally,.asked if Mr. Fraser would kindly 
tell him where his son obtained possession 
of the pistol referred to. 

The old gentleman had listened to the 
narrative in grim silence, without attempt- 
ing to interrupt it, but his eyclids fell as 
Wise alluded to the fact’ of his grandson 
being in prison, and finally he said,— 

‘*Have you any doubt of the unhappy 
boy's guilt? ”’ 

**7] am assured of his innocence,’’ de- 
clared the detective, stoutly. ‘‘I have 
seen too many murderers not to recognise 
one when | see him, and your grandson is 
not of the same stuff as they are made of. 
Whether his innocence is proved is quite 





another matter, but that he is innoéent I 
am as certainas that 1} sit here.’’ 

Mr. Fraser drew a deep breath—it might 
have been of relief, but his face never lost 
its expression of cold pride, 

‘lam willing to give you all the infor- 
mation in my power,’ he said, ‘‘ and from 
your description of the pistol, 1 have no 
doubt it is the one which formerly be- 
longed to my son, Roy's father, and was 
given to him when he was a young man, by 
some Spanish lady in Mexico, whom he 
rescued from drowning. It was a curious 
present fora lady to give, but it happened 
that he saw a pair of revolvers one day in 
her possession and admired them, and while 
doing so remarked that the initials upon 
them were the same as his own, R. F. 
Whereupon the lady said she would give him 
one, and did so.”’ 

**Can you tell me her name?,’ 

‘* Yes, for the story interested me, and 
the name struck me too. It was Rosina 
Fanning—by the way, tho sume namie as 
the murdered woman! ’’ 

They both looked startled at the coinci- 
dence, which was indeed a sufficiently 
strange one to surprise even the detective. 

‘She was Spanish herself, as 1 said be 
fore,”’ wenton Mr. Fraser, after a pause 
of a few moments, ‘* and had married an 
Englishman, who, at the time of which I 
speak, was dead. My son kept up a cor- 
respondence with her for some time, and I 
believe, when he last heard from her, she 
and her infant daughter had left Mexico 
for Australia. That is all the information 
ILcan give you on the subject."’ 

Wise tovk the hint and his leave at the 
same time, and was certainly of opinion 
that his long journey had been made for 
nothing. 

Mr. Fraser's highly polite manner, and 
pointed omission of sending any message 
to his grandson, pointed to an anger that 
time had not yet appeased, and Roy's pros- 
pect of inheriting the lands to which he 
had been brought up as heir seemed very 
small indeed. 

On his return to Woodleigh Court, Wise 
kept silence with regard to the information 
he had obtained, and this was the more 
easy, as St. Croix had gone to town for a 
couple of days to see his father, who had a 
bad attack of gout, and in whose stead he 
had to transact some business. 

However, directly he got back, the young 
viscount sought the detective, anxious to 
hear what progress had been made. 

“IT don’t fancy you'll think I have been 
idie,’’ chuckled the detective, in whose 
private sitting-room the conversation took 
place ; ‘‘ but, as I was not able to be in two 
places at onee, I sent to town for one of my 
friends, who has worked with me before to- 
day, and who has, so far, been pretty suc- 
cessful. You see, my lord, I felt quite sure 
that the person who had the sheath of that 
dagger would do his best to get rid of ib, 
likewise the writing-case, because, if either 
were found in his possession, it would look 
rather bad for him ; so t got this pal of wine 
to thoroughly search the wood, and in this 
he was helped by the keeper Dale, who is a 
shrewd fellow, and knows every inch of the 
ground. Well, the result is that the sheath 
has been found in a pool which lies between 
the Lodge and Wyndham Abbey, and I 
haven't the slightest doubt that the writing- 
case will turn up before long. Alsol have 
here another important clue,’’ he held up a 
letter as he spoke, so that the viscount 
might read the address, and the latter 
started as he saw it was directed to 


‘*Mrs. Fanning, 

Temperance Hotel, 
Street, 
London, W.”’ 
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** When did that arrive? ’’ he asked. 

*‘T am going totell you, my lord, but you 
must let me do itin my own way. Do you 
remember that at the inquest Mrs. What- 
more, the landlady of the hotel, said that 
Mrs. Fanuing had left her address with her 
in case a letter should come? Well, it 
struck me, that if a letter did come, it might 
give us some important ifformation ; and 
80, knowing Mrs. Whatmore was friendly 
towards Mr. Fraser, I asked her to forward 
. by chow that arrived to me—which she 

id.’’ ‘ 

** And you have opened it?”’ 

‘‘Cortainly,” replied the detective,coolly, 


** We can’t afford to be too scrupulous in. 


cases like these, you know, and it bchoved 
me to be beforehand with Mr. Constable 
Manning. However, as.it happens, the 
letter is written in some foreign tongue— 
Spanish, I think, sol can’t make head nor 
tail of it, Perhaps your lordship-will be 
able to translate it for me. 

St. Croix did so, first of all looking at the 
signature which was that of ‘* Maraquita 
Castro."’ 

It commenced ‘*My dear Isabel,’’ and 
congratulated the person to whom it was 
addressed on the success of her journey to 
England. ‘I was sure,’’ it went on, ‘‘ that 
you would eventually find him, and that you 
would prevail upon him to do you justice ; 
but I did not think this would happen in so 
short atime. Many thanks for the money— 

on need not have troubled to repay the 
oan sO soon, a8 I was not in immediate 
need of ,it. We are. going to leave this 
station néxt week, and shall stay for some 
time in Melbourne, so if you want to write 
to me, direct to the post-office there, and I 
will call for tho letter.’’ Then followed de- 
tails of gossip concerning mutual acquaint- 
ances, and finally the letter concluded. 

**T would give a good deal to know who 
the ‘him’ alluded to, is,’’ said Wise, as he 
folded up the epistie, and returned it to his 
pocket. ‘It is clear that Mrs. Fanning 
came to England quite lately, and with a 
specific object in view-—-which was to find 
some mana lover, or husband—who had 
deserted her. Probably he wished to get 
rid of her, and now that we have found the 
motive for the murder, we shall not Lave to 
look very far for the murderer. I shouldn’t 
mind betting you, my lord,’’ said Wise, 
raising his forefinger in order to emphasize 
his words, ‘‘ that I could put my hand on 
the real culprit in half-an-hour’s time.”’ 

St. Croix started, and looked, as he felt, 
excited. 

“ What is his name?’ he asked, breath- 
lessly. 

The detective put his mouth close to the 
viscount’s ear, and whispered a name 
which made the young man look still more 
stariled. 

** Nonsenso!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You must 
be dreaming."’ 

‘* Never was wider awake in my life,” 

‘“* But I cannot believe it—it seems impos- 
sible ?’’ 

‘So do many things, long after they have 
become facts. Of course, what I have told 
you is simply my own idea. I feel sure of 
it myself, but to convince a jury will be an 
entirely different thing, and need a good 
deal of evidence—more than we have got at 
present,”’ 

St. Croix began pacing up and down the 
narrow limits of the room, bardly knowing 
whether to take seriously what the detec- 
tive had said or not. 

“If you will kindly take a seat, IN give 
you my further ideas on the subject,’’ ob- 
served Wise, with a martyred air; for, as 
he himself observed, ‘“‘the one thing he 
couldn't stand was to see amybody prancing 
up and down like a rampau. hyena!’ *] 
think, after reading that letitur, you'll agree 
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with me, that having discovered the man 
of whom she was in search, Mrs. Fanning’s 
next movement would be to get as near to 
him as she could without 
attention, and this she effected by coming 
to the Lodge, where he would have no 
difficulty in visiting her, supposing he 
wished to do so sone: In all probability 
he often came after dark, and it was most 
likely his voice that Bessie Webber heard, 
when she thought someone was quarrelling 
with her mistress. No doubt a quarrel did 
take place, and its ultimate result was the 
murder. 

‘But Geoffrey Wyndham — Geoffrey 
Wyndham !’’ marm St. Croix. ‘* The 
man whom no one has suspected ! ’’ 

‘*Ah, that is often the case, as you 
would know if you'd seen as much of 
criminal investigations as I have. It is 
possible that 1 myself might not have got 
the idea if I hadn’t seen the gentleman te: 
fore,” added Wise, with much frankness. 


**I was not quite sure at first, whether I 
recognised him, but now I have no doubt on 
the subject.’ 

‘* Have you seen him before then? ”’ 

§* Yes, many years ago, and this is how it 
happened : 

‘* I was engaged ina case, where it was 
necessary to get evidence on commission 
from Australia, andso I was sent over there, 
and during my visit, came in contact with 
some rather rough customers, and amongst 
them, seme bush-rangers, the chief of 
whom was quite a young chap named Jim 
Stone—at least, that was what he was 
called, but I don’t fancy it was his own 
name, all the same. He was a real vaga- 
bond, but daring as you like, and, perhaps 
on account of his good looks, was popular 
both with men and women, I had nothing 
to do with apprehending him, and of 
course, confined myself to ny own business 
—in which, 1 may mention, I was very 
successful—but for all that, I retained 
a distinct recollection of the man’s face. 

** Well, one day, since I came to Wood- 
leigh, 1 was strolling through the Wynd- 
hamstowe woods, when I saw someone 
coming towards me, whom I fancied I had 
seen before. ‘‘I remained in hiding behind 
a bush, and had a good look at the person— 
who was none other than Mr. Geoffrey 
Wyndham. Still, I was not quite sure, for 
years had altered him, and he had shaved 
off his beard, so I resolved to try an experi- 
ment. I climbed up a tree, and hid myself 
well in the branches, an] then I did a little 
bit of: ventriloquism, by whispering his 
name. ‘Jim Stone!’ I said, and by the 
way in which he started and grew pale I 
knew that my surmise was correct. He 
was quite flabbergasted, and looked round 
and round, but without seeing anyone, and 
finally walked away, looking suthes crest- 
fallen and frightened. 

‘« Since then, 1 have managed to. pick up 
bits of information about the gentleman, 
who, it seems, is now engaged to Miss 
Wyndham, .and 4-find there is a sort of 
mystery enveloping him ; no one knows who 
he is, although there are whispers that he 
assumes to be the son of the Squire's elder 
brother, and therefore heir to the estates. 
Now, can’t you see, that if he had had any 
former entanglement with this Mrs. 
Fanning before be left Australia, it would 
be very awkward for him to be reminded of 
it here in England, where he was setting 
up fer a gentleman, and where a knowledge 
of his former antecedents would be, to say 
the least, disagreeable. Do you follow me?’ 

** Yes,”’ returned Lord St. Croix, * I think 
TI do, but it sounds more like a romance than 
a story of real life.’’ 

**Ah! my lord, real life holds more 
romances than all the novels that ever 
were written ; only you see, the heroes and 
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| heroines of the real histories, keep thelr 
| affairs quiet, and so you don’t get to hear of 
|} them. It is guie easy to see that Mr, 

Geolfrey Wyndhaw's idea is to marry Miss 
Marjorie, and supposing Mrs. Fanuing 
made an objection to this—and you may be 
quite sure such was the case—he would have 
the very strongest reason for getting her 
out of the way. Supposing my idea is true, 
he doubtless threw the dagger-sheath into 
the pool on his way from the Ledge back to 
the Abbey, and by this time bas probably 
aly of the letters and writing-case as 
well,”’ 

“Can't you obtain a warrant for his 
arrest? ’’ 

Wise laughed. with some contempt. 

** Certainly nob, my lord; what evidence 
have we against him? There is nothing 
whatever to conneet_him with Mrs. Fan- 
ning, and the magistrates would laugh at 
me if I were to apply for a warrant on what 
I have told you,”’ 

‘* What shall we do then? "’ 

** Send to Australia, trace out the writer 
of this letter, identify the pistol if we can, 
and find out the relations that existed (if 
any did exist) between Jim Stone and the 
murdered woman. If we are successful in 
this, we must procure and bring over 
witnesses to show that Stone and Geoffrey 
Wyndham are one and the same person, and 
then I think we may count on the release of 
Roy Fraser as a foregone conelusion. Tho 
point now is to find some responsible person 
to go to Australia, for it will require a sharp 
wit, and, perhaps, a long purse, I cannot 
manage the journey myself, on account of 
matters here in England that imperatively 
demand my presence, and I am rather at a 
loss to think of anyone.’’ 

** Base your mind on that score,” said St. 
Croix, quietly. ‘1 will go myself.’ 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1989. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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This Present is for you. 


You see the picture of this 
charming and dainty Salt Cellar 
which will ornament your. table. 
Lady sent for one of them 
and immediately she received if 
sent for another. You can have 
one for yourself a a gift if you will 
do us a little service. Send us 
1s. 5d. for twelve copies of this 
issue of the, LonpoN Reaper and 
they will be sent post free, together 
with your present. Itwill not take 
you five minutes to sell the papers 
amongst you friends, who b 5 only 
be too delighted to read the fas- 
cinating stories it contains. Address 
your letters to the Puzzle Editor, 
TLonpon Reaper, 50 & 52, Ludgate 





Hill, London, E.C. 














Society 


as Ae Oe ne are pemblateg 08 in 


London the end of the season, when 
the Court will move to Cowes. Their further 
plans for the autamn are still rather “in 
the air,,’ the established facts that 
the King beat Homburg for a time, and 


Holyrood has glories. 
when the late Queen came to the throne the 
Royal apartments were sadly curtailed, and 
both the Argylis and the Breadalbanes had 

rivate rooms. in the Palace. But when 

ing Edward revisits Edinburgh he will 
find old Holyrood a commodious and com- 
fortable lodging. There is no jerry build- 
ing about the Stuarts’ Palace, for even the 
interior dividing walls are four Yeet thick ; 
and stone and mortar set with age as hard 
as granite, 

THE present rulers of Europe are repre- 
sented by twenty-one sons and cighteen 
daughters, as may be seen by the follow- 
computation :--Great Britain.—The King 
has three daughters and only one son; three 
granddaughters and three grandsons ; three 
sisters and one brother. Germany.—The 
German Emperor has six sons and one 
daughter; one brother and four sisters. 
Austria. —- The Emperor has only two 
daughters ; five granddaughters and five 
grandsons. Belgiam.—The King has three 
daughters; two granddaughters and a 
grandson. Russia.— The r has four 
daughters; two sisters, and only. one 
brother ; four uncles and one aunt; anda 
distinct majority of male cousins. Den- 
mark.—The King has three sons and three 
daughters; five grandsons, and thirteen 
granddaughters. Greece.—The King bas 
five sons and one danghter. Sweden.—The 
King has four sons. Spain.—The King has 
two sisters and three aunts. Portugal.— 
The King has two sons, one brother, and 
one aunt. Italy.—The King has one 
daughter, and no brothers or sisters. . 

THE yacht Thistle is being refitted at 
Cowes, as the Empress ie intends 
soon to go for a month's cruising. The 
Empress has spent an unusually long time 
abroad this year, chiefly at the Villa Cyrnos 
at Cap Martin, and visited Paris on her way 
to England. But Farnborough is more her 
“home” now, as there she is near the 
graves of her husband and her boy, to 
whom she was s0 devoted. One of the 
beauties of her day, the Empress will 
always be uland gracious, but asa 
white-haired woman, whose hands are now 
80 crippled with rheumatism that it is 
almost impossible for her to wear gloves, it 
is hard to ise the brilliant chatelaine 
of the Tuilleries, though all who have the 
honour of her acquaintance testify to the 
charm of manner and gentle consideration 
for everyone that made her so loved by all 
who came in contact with her in the. days 
of her youth, 

_ Miss Alice Hugues has succeeded par- 
ticularly well in some new portraits of the 

ueen, which will, no doubt, be approved 
for publication in due course. Mr. Hughes, 
her father, is hard at work, méanwhile, on 
& full-length portrait of the King, Mr. 
Fildes, too, is making progress with the 
official presentment of his ay which is 
to be a good deal Jargerthan life-size. The 
King is deseribed as a -natared sitter, 
bnt hardly, from an artist’s point of view, 
& good one—not even when aided and 
soothed by the very best possible cigar. 
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Statistics 


DvRinG the past sixty years the speed of 
ocean. steamers has increased from 8} to 
22} knots an hour. 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer recently 
stated that for some years pes the sum 

rovided for the expenses of the Sovereign 
ell short of the demand, Queen Victoria 
making up the balance out of her privy 


| purse, For the last eleven years of her 


reign Queen Victoria found it necessary to 
draw upon her privy purse to balance ex- 
penditure. The sums so appropriated varied 
from a payment of £4,480 in 1892, to 'a max- 
imum of £17,000 in 1894. 


A WRITER in the Strand tells what it cost | 


her late Majesty on her annual visits to the 
Continent. In 1889, it was £4,383, exclusive 
of nearly £1,300 expenses incurred on the 
game amount by the Master of the Horse. 
In the same year Her Majesty’s autumn 
visit to Balmoral cost £10,590, her stay at 
Osborne considerably exceeding £1,200, 
Another charge that fell heavy on the Roya! 
purse was occasioned by the visits of foreign 
Sovereigns. The King of Siam’s call in 1897, 
cost the Queen 4. The visit of the 
German Emperor in 1891, accounted for 


£1,766. 
Gems 


Perfect valour consists in doing without 
witnesses all we should be capable of doing 
before the world. 

Life is to be fortified by many friendships ; 
to love and to be loved make up the greatest 
happiness of existence. 

-No one is so likely to remember what he 
reads as he who reads with a purpose of 
advancing some good cause by communicat- 
ing his information. 

GENUINE wit in a man is almost always 
genial ; wit in a woman, however jal it 
may be at first, almost always get into per- 
sonalities sooner or later, which makes it 
very dangerous and very hateful. 


Make no Confidants. 


THERE'S just one sure way to keep a 
secret—make no confidants, The whisper 
of trouble in a family, of a wayward son, 
a crnel husband, or financial embarrass- 
ments, started by those most interested, 
many times because sympathy is craved by 
the broken or sad heart, becomes louder and 
louder until the melancholy facts, with 
many embellishmeuts, are known to all of 
acquaintances and to many outside the 
circle. Women are not the only culprits in 
this matter. Men, like the parrot in the 
story, talk too much also. They repeat 
more accurately than women; but they do 
repeat, whatever they may declare to the 
contrary. A woman will seldom betray the 
confidence placed in her by a man. She 
feels like compunction in giving away the 
secrets her, girl friends tel] her, but she 
excuses herself saying that she knows 
someone will tell it, and she might as well 
have whatever eclat attaches to being the 
first to break the news. She is profoundly 
mum, Soe gd speaking, about what a man 
tells her in confidence, though, Some 
persons who have noticed, this are cruel 

h to hint that she fears to have her 
masculine friends find she is not reliable, 
lest she hears no more of their secrets. But 
this is an unworthy suspicion. She respects 
a man’s confidence probably because she 
feels that his assurance that he has told no 
one else is true, while she feels morally 
sure that she is not the only one in whom 





her woman friend has confided, despite the 
latter’s protestations. ; 
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“OSCY” 
BEAUTIFIES 
aah WOMEN 


by e dowing them with a 
Magnificent igure Typical 
ofthe True English Beauty 
* go much admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the Bust, 
Shoulders, Neck, 
Amps, etc., for which 
mM purpose it stands 
nprivalled. OSCY is 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, and 
lasting in effect. 


Testimonials from the highest medical authorities. 
Dainty booklet and full information sent under 
cover for stamp tO Lady Manager. 

OSCY CO., 17, SHaFTessuRY AvENUE Lonvon, W. 
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| HAVE YoU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 
PILES? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. ; 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s. 144., and 2s. 9d. per box, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street. Lon doa. E.o, 
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PEKEARS LEY’S woxcans reputation i 
aa WIDOW WELCH BE 
3 FEMALE “PILLS. 





Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anamia, 
and ali Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession, Beware of Imitations ‘he only genuine and original 
are in JVAtte Pager Wrappers. Voxes, is. 14d. and 2s, Od., of all 
Chemists. %. of. box contains three tiares aitt Or by_post.t 
or % stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, N rth 
Street. Westoiinster. Sold in the Colonies. 





TOWLE'S "PILLS 





FEMALES, 


QUICELY OORRECT ALI, TRREGULARITING, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms ea 
prevalent with the sex. Boxes,1/14 & 3/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sentanywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 31 stamps, by B. T, TOWLE & Oo., 
Manufacturers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham. 


Beware of Inéigtions inimrizme and worthises. 
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Gleanings 


AGE tells on a girl, and so does her little 
brother. 


Wirta the aid of a microphone you can héar 
a fly walk. 


A kiss by moonlight is one 
strongest arguments. 


Many of the_richest planters in the West 
Indies live on “‘ coffee grounds.’’ 


ELeCTRICITY a hundred years ago was a 
wonder ; now we make “ light ”’ of it. 


A WOMAN may be a poor marksman, but 
she generally knowagbow to throw a hint. 


AN ostrich which was lately dissected in 
London had in its stomach a small prayer- 
book. 

Tue rock of Gibraltar has four huge reser- 
voirs capable of holding five million gallons 
of water. 


NONE are more intolerant of sharp words 
than those who pride themselves in saying 
sharp things. 


A FRENCH physiologist who has made a 
sta:ly of criminology has observed that 
nearly all criminals have large ears. 


THE most costly chair in existence be™ 
longs to the Pope. It is of silver, is worth 
£18,000 and was a present from a wealthy 
admirer. 


of love’s 


A NEW regulator, just introduced in Swiss 
watches, werks so accurately that time- 
pieces furnished with it does not vary ten 
seconds in a month. 


In Italy, Sandays are usually preferred 
for marriages when the principals have 
never been married before. Widows, how- 
ever, respect an old custom by marrying on 
Saturdays. 

THE princesses of Siam are fanght to 
eook, wash and iron, bake, and perform 
other houschold duties. At the age of 
fifteen they have completed their stuclies in 
the lines indicated, and are feady for 
matrimony. 

A PaysiciaNn in Elberfield, Prussia, has 
been convicted of enabling young men to 
escape military service. His method was to 
give them pills whic: produced jaundice 
He has been sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment. 

THe dryest place in the world is that 
portion of Egypt between the two lower 
falls of the Nile, Rain has never been 
known to fall there, and the inhabitants are 
slow to believe travellers when tojd that 
water falls from the sky. 

EVERYBODY drinks tea in Thibet, Asia. In 
every tent and inevery house the teakettle 
is always on the fire. The laws of hospitality 
bind all to present tea toa guest, and every 
Thibetan woman carries with her a bow! 
made of maple, which serves as a teacup. 

FEMALES, as well as males, smoke in 
Japan. The girls usually begin when they 
are about ten years of age. When a lady 
desires to show a gentleman a special mark 
of favour, she lights her pipe, takes a few 
whiffs, and then politely passes it to him. 


WHAT “ BOBS ” NEVER DOES, 

Never smokes. 

Never has patience with those who drink 
to excess. 

Never uses an oath, 

Never parades his piety. 

Never forgets a name or face. 

Never passes a comrade. 
' Never forgets to thank those who serve 
21m. 

Nover omits to return a salute, and 

Never neglects to give praise where 
praise is due. 
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GERMAN surgeons have discovered that 
the delicate membrané which covers the 
contents of an egg will answer as well as 
bits of skin from a human being to start the 
healing of open wounds which would not 
otherwise heal. The discovery has already 
been successfully tested. 


GROWTH OF Boys AND GrRis.—-At five 
years of age boys are mainly taller than 
girls, but the girls appear to equal them at 
the seventh year, and continue thus up to 
and including the ninth year, after which 
the boys rise again above the girls for two 
years. At about twelve years the girls 
suddenly become taller than-the boys, con- 
tinuing until the fifteenth year, when the 
boys finally regain their superiority in sta- 
ture. After the age of seventeen there 
seems to be very little, if any, increase in 
the stature of girls, while boys are still 
growing vigorously at eighteen. Boys have 
a longer lung capacity than girls at all ages. 
The difference is not e from six to thir 
teen, but subsequently - the difference 
between the sexes increases very rapidly. 


THE Kate Shelley my Xs which is near- 
ing completion in lowa four miles west of 
Boone, is one of the largest in the world, 
and the origin of its name is interesting. 
Twenty years ago, between Boone and 
Moingona, an engine went through a bridge 
at the time of a raging flood. From her 
widowed mother’s cottage near by a maiden 
of sixteen years saw the engine's headlight 
disappear in the raging torrent. Lighting 
a lantern she went away through the storm 
to Moingona, told of the disaster, and saved 
a passenger train from following the ill- 
fated engine to a watery grave. The State 
of Iowa gave her a medaJ for her bravery, 
her name has been celebrated in poetry and 
prose, and now it has been decided to name 
this new viaduct the Kate Shelley Bridge. 


As to unlucky dates, a curious case was 
chronicled in the Lancet nearly three years 
ago: The unlucky date was Aug. 26th, and 
the patient started his misfortunes at ten 
by fracturing a finger. At thirteen he 
fractured his left leg. At fourteen he 
broke both bones of the forearm. At 
fifteen he sustained a compound fracture 
of the left leg. At sixteen he had com- 
pound fracture of both legs, and the right 
had to be amputated. Ail these disasters 
occurred on Aug. 26th. After that he re- 
frained from work on the fatal date for 
eight-and-twenty years. Then, by inadver- 
tence he went to work on Aug. 26th, 1890, 
aud was reminded by a compound fracture 
of the left leg. Since then he has not 
tempted his luck on the twenty-sixth of 
August, and has escaped further accident. 


Liquip FvgL as a form of raising steam 
has been on trial by the London Fire 
Brigade, and the results have proved so 
satisfactory that a further adoption of the 
system has been arranged for in connection 
with the Thames fire service. It has often 
formed a puzzling point to me (says Dr. 
Wilson) why liquid fuel has not been intro- 
cuced into our homes as a practical solution 
of the great coal question.. That there is a 
big future before oil as-a fuel nobody can 
doubt. Ihave seen what an oil steve, of 
very modest proportions, can do in the way 
of cooking a dinner for two or three persons 
at a cost to which the epithet trifling hardly 
applies. Anyone who has been impressed 
with the value and virtues of oil as a fuel 
is not likely to indulge in. pessimistic 
notions concerning our coal supply and its 
failure. The Great Eastern Railway long 
ago solved the problem of oil as a fuel for 
its locomotives. I believe the experiments 
have resulted in the permanent installation 
of oil fuel as an economic and handy mode 
of raising steam. 


i A PUNCTUAL PENSIONER.-—A gentleman one 
ay noticed a hungry-looking dog prowlin 
round his yard, he ctaucl by the sat 
brute’s famished appearance, he fetched a 
large bone, and by no means a bare one, 
which he threw to the jour-footed vaga- 
bond. it was exactly twelve o'clock when 
the bone was given and cartied off. The 
giver thought no more of the matter, but 
evidently the dog did, for on the following 
day at the ue beer he made his appear- 
ance, with.an expectant look about bin 
which told that he hoped for a further 
contribution, Amused at the effort to estab- 
lish himself as an out-pensioner, and 
desirous of finding out. whether.the dog's 
arrival at this particular time was a mere 
chance, the gentleman gave him a second 
supply of food. Punctual to time, the dog 
presented himself on the third, looking «ven 
more confident than before. He was duly 
fed, and for a great length of time this self- 
elected pensioner made his daily appearance 
at his patron’s door with notable punctu- 
ality. One is Jed to wonder whether the 
dog may have regulated his own movements 
by observing those of some individual in 
going to and from his work. And whether 
when the four-footed animal was a few 
minutes late it might be because the biped 
was unpunctual or his clock slow. 


So enormous has been the growth of the 
English lan that it would be prac- 
tically impossible for the most learned man 
to be acquainted withevery word. Intelli- 

ent persons, even those engaged in the 
earned professions, do not make use of more 
than from six thousand to eight thousand 
words all told, although there are properly 
belonging to our language over two hundred 
thousand words. The famous writer cr 
authority of to-day, whether he uses words 
to express nice shades of prea :¢ as 
technical tools of thought in his own 
department, must have at bis command a 
vocabulary of from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand words, the latter aay the 
maximum acquired by any man now living. 
There is-@ large number of words which 
until recently have escaped the attention 
of lexicographers. In the text of the 
** Encyclopeedia Britannica "’ there are ten 
thousand words which have never been 
formally entered and defined by any dic 
tionary. In the ‘“ Centu Dictionary ” 
there are seventy thousand words found in 
no other, and there is not to-day apy man 
living who is sufficiently learned to write 
one average page of seven thousand pages 
of this dictionary. To give some idea of the 
tremendous growth of the language, the 
words and phrases under the letter A have 
increased in fifty years from seven thousand 
to nearly sixty thousand. 
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Facetiz. 


Sue Coutpn'’t BeE.—Miss Peart: ‘‘ Did you 
ever look at yourself in the glass when you 
were angry?" Rival Belle: ‘‘No; I'm 
never angry when I look in the glass.” 


Saving MonNry.—Mr. Hardhead: “I 
gaved a pile of money to-day.’’ Mrs. H.: 
“That is lovely! How?” Mr. H.: Instead 
of suing a man for what he owed me, I let 
him have it.”’ 


A SMART WoMAN.—Mrs. Gotham (wife of 
aclubman): ‘‘ Why do you live in such an 
isolated neighbourhood?” Mrs. Suburb: 
"1 live here use my husband is afraid 
to leave me alone in the evening.”’ 


A Trui-TALe aS : vi Do you 
sell onographs?’’ Agent: ‘‘We on 
rent eae, madam.”’ ‘* Well, I'll take Per | 
‘Shall Isend it to your‘house?’’ ** Not 
now. Put it up for a week at the club 
my husband goes to, and then bring it to 
me.’’ 


Ovr oF AN ENGAGEMEN®. — Tramp : 
“ Please, mum, would ye mind helpin’ a 
reduced professional gentleman wot can't 
it pea rain this time o’ year?” 
Sie: Wife: “‘ Huh! Professional gentle- 
man, are you?’’ Tramp: ‘‘ Yes, mum.+ I’m 


a professional scarecrow, mum.” 


ANTICIPATORY AcTion.—“ Hiram, I am 
considering a proposal of marriage, and, as 
you have. been coming to see me for nearly 
six years, T t ‘tht it would be no more 
than right to tell ‘you of it.”” “ Why, Bella’! 
J—I have always wanted to ask you myself.” 
“Why haven't you done it?’ “I—I 
haven’t ‘dared to. Will you marry me, 
“Yes.” “You dear girl!” 
(Pause, properly filled up.) “ Tell me, now, 
Bella, whose proposal of marriage you were 
considering?” “ Yours, Hiram.” 





Her Love Expiamep,—He: “If you did | 


not love me, why did you encourage me ?”’ | 
She: “1? Encourage you?” He: “ For | 
two seasons you have accepted every one | 
of my invitations to the theatre.” She: | “ 
“That was not because I loved you ; it was | 
because I loved the theatre.” The Hditor is pleased to hear from his 
PY xing 7 Mom CamMz From. — | readers at any time. 

ranger : ‘* ose place is that over, All letters must yive the name and address 
there ?”’ Native: ‘‘ That's the new mansion | of the writers, ar publication, but as a 
=. one of Hee Dharm 8 r faerie guarantee of good faith. 

Tanger : ! another ‘ house built upon | 
sand.’”’ Native: ‘‘Say, rather, on tthe | 
rocks that he made out of sand.”’ VroiET.—In the language ‘of flowers the 

Way Hx Drinks CHAMPagNng.—‘‘ Drinking | Violet is modesty. 
champagne, ch? You used to be satisfied! Kare.—Olive Oil can be purchased at 
with claret."’ ‘I know, but my rich auat, | most grocery stores. You shoul be able 
=_— aya ag pe EP ee Sst pot | to get a small quantity for sixpence. 
that, but made me setetibe ‘not to look | P WRITER. — Ordinary ink stains on the 
upon the wine when it is red.’ ” | fingers from much writing may be readily 

J removed by rubbing well with a piece of 

a oe Sror.— Magistrate O’Goo- | lemon. 
| ee carom A oe hes eee os Fe W. nape the tallest man in "gran 
Honor; Inever saw but one face that | ““™) deb there is any historical re- 
looked like yours, an’ that was the photo- cord, was Goliath, whom David slew. He 
graph of an Irish king.” Magistrate | “S eleven feet in height. The tallest man 

’Googhan: ‘Discharged! Call th’ nixt | of this century was an Irishman—Patrick 
éase.”” | Cotter, of orks co was — =“ —— 

4 F ‘ in stature—born in 1806. 1inese 
a eee ig eo Ege gia » born in Pekin in 1880, and named 
9 lg + ave you for SIX | Chang Gow, was seven feet eight inches 


Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR, 


ine 


horses?’’ Wi * Guess you don't know | ¢a}). 
much about horses, do you?’’ Minks: 
‘ 


No—o.’’” Winks: ‘I keep sixso that 1} ANNIE.—To remove stains and grease 
will always have two that won’t have any- | Pots from cloth and woollen articles, place 
thing the matter with them when I want | % Piece of clean blotting-paper under the 
to drive.” — ~~ o cleansed ; then with a piece of 

A PROGRESSIVE DiseAse.—Ji . 4 lw ite m pn rub upon the spots some pure 
is your rheamatism gettin ite Bile. | benzine, and the grease and dirt will disap- 
“It's getting slong slow but I'm very pear quickly. Do not forget to place the 
hopeful now.” Jimson: “ ‘mn glad to hear | blotting-paper under the garment to be 
that.” Bilson: ‘‘ Yes, it commenced in m operated upon, as otherwise a circular stain 





feet and has gradually worked up to my | will remain. 

shoulders, I'm in hopes that in about a) [RH FARMER.—The “Irish potato,’’ as 
week it will go off into my hat.”’ | it is often called, was known in America 
| leng before it was grown in Ireland. Ere 








| Europeans had set foot in the Western 
worid it was used as a food in America, and 
| was probably indigenous from Chili to 








Mexico. It was taken from Peru to Spain, 


Marriage, Weddings, and pee peop adhe (tomaggins “ml rad 
the Home. 


teenth century. In 1563 or 1565, it was 
carried from Virginia to Ireland by Sir Johu 
| Hawkins, and Sir Frances Drake introduced 








follow 
Residentia! Quaiifi atiuns—S 
Marriages—Kegistry Office— 


| it into England in 1585. Its importance as 


This new book, with preface by Dean Farrar, contains informatiun on tne la food w cognise . : 
nts .—Fiming the date—Banns cr Licence—Notiecs to be given— : a not recognised, however, until 
ial Licence—Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 

with Forcigners—Barricrs to Matrimony— 


| the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, who culti- 
vated it on a considerable scale on his 





Setuemects- legal Hours of Weedings—Invitations—Presents—-Weddiny Dress 
— Bridegroom’s Attire — Bridesmaids— Their Dress— Brigesmaids’ Presents 
Bouyuets—Floral Decorationse—C ergy— Organist and Cho r—Guards of Honour— 
The Riog— Invitations to the Press—Duties of the Best Man—Croomsmen : 
Arrival of t.¢ Guests—Duties of the Chicf Bridesmaid—Carriages to ( hurch— 
Forming the Procession—Positions for the Ceremony—Giving away the Bride~ 
txhortation or Addre-s—Signing the Register—Favours—Leaving the Church— 
Aftet he Cetemony : Reception of Guests—Congratulating the Bride and Bride- 
grvem —Breakfast or | uncheon—The Wedding e—Tea—Etiquette of Gu.sts 
jeaving—The Honeymoon: Where to go=-Hoteis and their Cost in Great Britain—- 
Tours on the Cuntinent ; ORL nan har ors on Dress aid Luggage-—-The Joan 
of a Country Hous:-—The Homecoming—Carda—The First “ At Home ”—About 
Calls—The First Dioner Party. , 


THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE. 


Explains everything in regard to the Choice of a House+-Builder of the House— 
Sanitary Precaution ual Perchase v7, Rent—Income—Cost of Furnishing 
—Graaual Pa: it System—The Hall--Staw Carpet--Hail Furniture—Lighting 
of the Hail— Decorations—Curtain Rods—Cheice of Wat Pa,er—Best kind 

Carpets—Carpets v. Curtains—Furniture—Bed —The Guest Chamber— 
Servants’ Room—Bath Room-— Kitchen and Offices—Cooking Utensils—Tabic 
and House Linen, 


ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL ENCACED COUPLES. 
; Post free, 1/6 from 


F, W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, 


Send To-day. 
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estates in the County of Cork, Ireland, 
Through the exertions of Raleigh it was 
developed in quality and popularized as food 
to such an extent in Ireland that its cultiva- 
tion spread into England, where it became 
known as the ‘‘ Irish potato.” . 
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SPOT COUPON. 
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T. JAOKSON.—To remove vermin from 
canary birds, scald the cage with boili 
water, a it and paintall the crevices wit 
fir tree oil, Dust the bird with pyrethram 
powder, The parasites are remarkably 
tenacious, and it may be necessary to 
repeat these processes. 

FRANCES.—Electrolysis affords the only 
satisfactory method of permanently remov- 
ing superfiuous hair, and the process must 
be performed by a competent physician. 
There are many quacks who advertise their 
ability to afford relief, but the most of them 
are utterly untrustworthy and incompetent, 
and give only temporary relief, in many 
cases leaving disfiguring scars as mementoes 
of their wretched work. We know nothing 
of the practitioners named in your letter. 


Mrs. B.—To bleach a white Leghorn hat, 
or any straw hat, first clean it thoroughly 
with a toothbrush dipped repeatedly in 
alcohol, When all the dirt hs dineoladee 
tion have been removed, procure a sulphur 
candle at a drug store, and put it at the 
bottom of an empty barrel. Suspend: the 
hat, by means of Sstrings, some distance 
above the candle, so that the flame will not 
reach the hat. Then light the candle and 
cover the barrel tightly, to confine the 
sulphur fumes. In about an hour the hat 
will be tho hly bleached. The bleach- 
ing process should be ‘performed in the 
open air, as sulphur fumes are hurtful to 
the lungs and air passages. 

PATERSON.—Sleeplessness arises from 
various causes, and your case is not rare— 
the inability to sleep soundly on moonlight 
nights. If you are naturally nervous, the 
moonlight, streaming through your window, 
would be likely to aggravate your nervous- 
ness. Deranged persons are worse at cer- 
tain changes of the moon, particularly at 
the fall ; hence the name “ lunatics.’ Luna 
is the Latin name for moon. Keep your 
room darkened on bright moonlight nights. 
Don’t take drugs to induce sleep; you may 
fastea the dreadful opium or chloral habit 
upon yourself. Try drinking a glass of hot 
water or hot milk just after you into 
bed, or @ warm bath immediately before 
bedtime. 

Miss Cotrt.-—Here is an approved recipe 
for baking-powder biscuit: Sift together 
two cupfuls of sifted flour, one level. tea- 
spoonful of salt, and two level teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder; rub into the mixturetwo 
level tablespoonfuls of butter or lard ; stir 
in two-thirds of a cupful of milk. Tarn on 
toa floured board, and roll lightly into a 
sheet one-half inch thick. Cut out with a 
round cutter and roll each into an oblon 
shape, brush with melted butter and fold, 
pinching the edges together. Place in a 
pan, leaving a space between, and allow 
them to bake for twenty minutes. Then 
brush with milk in which a little sugar has 
been dissolved, and let them remain in the 
oven for a few moments. 

Curi0us.—The most important inventions 
of the century just closed are here 
succinetly summarized: We received the 
goosequill, and bequeath the typewriter: 
We received the scythe, and bequeath the 
mowing machine. We received the hand- 
printing press; we bequeath the cylinder 
press., We received the painted canvas ; 
we bequeath lithography, photography, and 
colour photography. We received the hand 
loom; we bequeath the cotton and woollen 
factory. We received the tallow dip; we 
bequeath the electric lamp. We received 
the galvanic battery; we bequeath the 
dynamo. We received the flintlock; we 
bequeath the Maxim gun. We received the 
sailing ship ; we bequeath the steamship. 
We received the beacon signal fire; we 
boqueath the telephone and wireless tele- 
gtapix. We received ordinary light; we 
bequeatt: Pantgen rays. 





CrpHer.—Letter-writing, like many other 
accomplishments, is more 3 matter of ac- 
quired habit than of gift. The best thin 
you can do is to read more, and you wil 
soon write better. What you need is the 
means of expressing yourself quickly and 
correctly ; you need language, in fact. By 
reading freely the common or natural ar- 
pr Mage of words in sentences will fix 
i in your memory, and when on some 
occasion you wish to express yourself on 
some particular point you will find the 
words come to your aid in the manner with 
which you have been familiarised by your 
reading. 

T. BRADLEY.—The magnates of the world, 
in ancient times, chose purple as the 
imperial and royal colour, because of the 
enormous cost and rarity. The only Cm 
known. to the ancients was the 
purple, which was obtained in minute 
quantities only from a Mediterranean 
species of shellfish the murex. In 
the time of Cicero wool, double dyed with 
this colour, was so dear that a single pound 
of it cost 1,000 denari, or about 235. A 
single murex only yielded a little drop of 
the preciow 


secretion, consequently very~ 


8 

large numbers had to be taken in order to 

obtain enough to dye even a small quantity 

of wool. Among more than one of the 

nations of antiquity it was death for anyone 

but eee po - ‘Tecan judges pes mee 
ents an purple. 

Ty cetesien of Jalius Guene : law en 

passed, prohibiting any private person from 

wearifg it. : 


SILVER TURNED TO GOLD, 


My love is like the dewy rose 
She weas u her breast, 

Her breath is like the wind that blows 
Balm Jaden from the west. 

Her smiles are like the sunlight shed 
On wavelets as they roll 

And like the blue sky overhead 
Her purity of soul. 


Her erous bt ee are like the rain 
warty it Beat aol 
er kindly age and pain 
None but the wretched know. 
Her sympathies are broad as day, 
And starry as the night, 
And when there’s darkness on the way, 
Her presence sheds a light! 


Such were my thoughts when love was 


young, 
But now, when love is old, 
Each fancy of my pen or tongue 
Is silver turned to gold. 
I wooed her in the morn of life, 
Ere yet by sorrow tried, 
But now I cherish her as wife— 
More than I love as bride. age 


1, PRENCH.—It would be very imprudent 
for you to enter upon a partnership without 
having formal papers drawn up. To attend 
to this matter, you need a lawyer. The 
papers should--specify the commencement 
and intended duration of the mectooestle ; 
the kind of business to be pursued; the 
amount of capital whieh each partner puts 
in; the manner in which the gains and 
losses are to be divided ; whether interest 
is to be charged on capital, and at what 
rate; the respective sums which the 
ners may withdraw yearly for their private 
use, and the disposition which is to be made 
of the joint property in the event of disso- 
lution, There should also be inserted in all 
partnership agreements a clause against the 

tners becoming bound as surety or other- 









wise during t ership, except for the 
business of Ne violation of “ 
stipulation gives the to dissolve the 
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‘| lady with whom you have 





~ cen meen] 
Brown1.—-In the early ages the names of 
persons were asingle word which expressed 
some mental or physical characteristic, 
Among the Hebrews a name 
some particular circumstancé 


nected 
with the birth of the child, or expressed 
some religious sentiment. the Greeks 


it referred to some personal quality ; amon 
the Romans, to the occupation or to nome 
hysical peculiarity of the person. The 
man system, however, gradually de- 
veloped into a complete one. For example, 
each citizen bore three names—a preenomen, 
which belonged to the individusl ; a nomen, 
which denoted his ‘' gens,” or clan; and 
the cognomen, which denoted his family, 
It was not until the middle of the-twelfih 
century that surnames came into general 
use in England. The custom began with 


persons of rank, and gradually grew and 
develo into the system which at present 
prevails. ‘ 


CLakRA.—It would be rash folly for you to 
marry 2 man who does not earn enough to 
support you in 4 manner in which you would 
be content to live. You state that you 
have been accustomed to ease and luxury 
in your parents’ home, with little to do but 
enjoy yourself; and yet you seriously think 
of c your coadion, ami becoming 
the wife of a man who earns but 80s. a 
week, and is occasi y “‘ turnedoff”’ when 
business is dull. Becanse you love him, you 
are willing to take the chances in sharing 
his lot, with the hope that he may. obtain 
more remunerative e: t. Love is 
one of the essentials to a happy married 
life, but it will not be. considered an 
equivalent for grocers’ or butchers’ 
supplies, or pay the rent, or enable you to 
dress seapectably. If you had not been 
accustomed to the luxuries of existence, 
=. case haben. te eevee beng 

6 marriage u e young man is able 
command a PrccaBhy ; and if that does 
mn — soon, it mould acy for # | 

reak the e mt. You wo D 
little ha facns after a youth spent in a 
luxuriant home, in the drudge of 
aman whois tnable to support you. 

Nor SURs.oF Himssi#.-—Do you suppose 
that you really know your own heart—that 
you really know what it is that is impelling 

ou to the course of action which you seem 
% have entered upon with to *‘ the 
keeping 
company for eighteen mdéfiths?"’ Do you 
know that she has been doing those things 
which you chargeher with? Have you not 
been too ‘ready to accept unfavourable 
reports against her? ‘What proof have you 
of her treacherous conduct towards you? 
Do you think you would have acted so 
hastily and conclusively in the matter had 
it not been for that “other young lady” 
with whom you seem to be so anxious to 
form an alliance? Ithas-been said that the 
human heart is deceitful above all things. 
You should look well into your own, and see 
ifgit is not deceiving you into a course of 
cénduct that may give you cause for bitter 
repentance hereafter. You seem to be an 
honest man, and a good-hearted man ; and 
if yon take time enough to think over the 
matters which so trouble you, it is prob- 
able that you will come to a fair decision 
on the alnot : but beware how you allow 
that “ other young Jady "’ to have too much 
influence in shaping your decision. 
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